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‘pres. Eisenhower's demand for 
action on highway financing, in- 
terest rates and a limited housing’ 
pill was caught up in the legisla- | = 
tive wringer as Congress eyed a 
September adjournment. 

The President, discussing his 
iegislative:interests at a press con- 
ference Aug. 25 before leaving 
for Europe, made no mention of 
a pending minimum wage bill, a 
stalled depressed areas bill or school 
construction. ; 

In addition to - his three-ifen 
“must” list, the President renewed 
his demand for a punitive labor re- 
form bill and added civil ‘rights, - 
$ foreign aid and his farm propesdis’ 
as essential legislation. 

Congressional leaders and com- 
mittee action quickly made it clear 
the President would return from his 
trip to find two of his “must” items 
before him’ in considerably differ- 
ent. shape and the third, interest 
sates, shelved. 

This was the scoreboard as Con- 
gress stepped up its pace: 

HOUSING—A $1 billion Sen- 
ate- passed housing bili won 

House approval after several at- 

tempts to revise and water it 
‘down were defeated. The meas- 
wre passed by a 283-105 vote— 

a margin sufficient to override 

a presidential veto hinted at 

strongly by Republicans. 


$1.4 billion measure vetoed by 
Eisenhower ‘and tailored somewhat 
to meet his wishes, the new bill still 
contains provisions to which. he 
strongly objected. 

The President objected to new 
public housing starts. The new 
measure provides 37,000 new units. 
B Despite his opposition, the bill con- 
tains grants and loans for housing 
for the elderly and college class- 
rooms, plus a much higher level of 
urban renewal grants than the Ad- 
ministration wanted. 

Eisenhower was assailed for 
demanding that Congress act sep- 
arately in increasing the Federal 
Housing Administration’s mort- 
gage authority. He said the fate 
of loan insurance authority 
should not turn on a housing bill 
with “seriously objectionable” 
features. 

Chairman John J. Sparkman (D- 
Ala.) of the Senate Housing Com- 
Mittee said Ike’s request was “rather 
unusual,” adding that the housing 
bill contains other programs which 
need just as much attention. 

Chairman Albert Rains (D- 
Ala.) of a House Banking subcom- 
mittee on housing assured the Pres- 
ident “any housing bill” would 
contain more than he requested. 
He accused Eisenhower of trying 
to tell Congress “exactly how to 
Write legislation.” 

HIGHWAYS — The House was 

(Continued on Page 2) 


in its battle for economic justice— 


For text of AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council statement in 
support of the USWA strike, 


adopted at Unity House, Pa., 
see Page 9. oy 
: Warned that “driving the steel 


orkers back into the mills” for 80 


President . i | 
Rebuffed +°* 
On Housing i 


Although: scaled down from the | i 
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Coalition Steps Up Drive 
For Harsh Anti-Labor Bill — 


NEW YORK’S UNION MAID 
Local 153. 


up were named maids-in-waiting. 


As winner of contest sponsored by Union Label & 
Service Trades Council of Greater New York AFL-CIO, she will 
lead Labor Day Parade up Fifth Avenue. 
to Europe, courtesy of American Travel Association. 


of 1959 is Maryann Elizabeth 
Cinque, 21-year-old secretary and member of Office Employes’ 


She won three-week trip 
Runners- 
(See story, Page 8.) a 


Labor Sounds Warning: 


Profit-Grabbing 


Threat to 


Refusal of the nation’s corporations to share record earnings 
with workers through wage increases and with consumers through 
price cuts could throw the national economy off balance, the AFL- 
CIO Economic Policy Committee has warned. 

The committee’s monthly publication, Economic Trends and Out- 
buying 


look, termed consumer 
power the “key” to avoiding a new 
recession. ; 

“Too great a portion of. the rise 
in total national production since 
the recession low-point has gone to 


Steelworkers Warn. 
On T-H Injunctions 


New York—Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald has bluntly 
Opposed suggestions that the Eisenhower Administration. use Taft- 
Hartley injunctions to end the industry-forced nationwide steel shut- 
down which has idled 500,000 USWA members. 

McDonald—his union assured of the full and militant support of 
the 13.5-million-member AFL-C1O®— 


days, after which they would be 
free to resume their walkout, 
“would settle nothing.” 

Application of T-H injunctions, 
the USWA president said, would 
“scar and irritate labor - manage- 
ment relations” in steel for “years 
to come.” 

Earlier, U.S. ‘Steel's R, Conrad 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Economy 


bill, branded by the AFL-CIO as 


the 86th Congress. 


Tough House Measure 
Pressed in Conference 


A reactionary coalition applied new pressures on House-Senate 
conferees in an effort to force passage of a labor measure tailored 
to the specifications of the Administration-backed Landrum-Griffin 


As a deadlock threatened a joint conference committee’s efforts to 
hammer out a compromise between conflicting House and Senate 
versions ‘of labor legislation, the White House, Republican leaders 
and business lobbyists intensified their pressure on Capitol Hill in 
favor of the most punitive of all the labor measures considered by 


Waraeneabeatpatenseenegmens 


“vicious” and “anti-labor.” ’ 


Pres. Eisenhower, at his Aug. 25®— 
press conference before departing 
for Europe, expressed the hope that 


i| the final vérsion of labor legislation 


would be “very close to the House 
version.” This is the measure which 
the Administration, in coalition with 
southern Democrats, steered 
through the House. 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the American 


#| Retail Federation called on their 


members to keep up a barrage of 
anti-labor mail, aimed particularly 
at memUers of the Senate in order 
to get them to yield to the tougher 
House bill. 


For an example of how big 
business applied pressure tac- 
tics on labor legislatior, see 
story, Page 4. 


Still to be resolved by the con- 
ferees as the AFL-CIO News went 
to press were highly-controversial 
sections dealing with organizational 
picketing, boycotts, the “no-man’s 
land” created by failure of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over large areas 
of labor-management relations, em- 
ployer reporting requirements, and 
so-called “hot cargo” clauses in 
union contracts. 

Conferees tended to agree on the 
first six sections of the bill without 


corporate profits’, the committee 
declared in warning that “ability to 
produce may once again far out- 
pace ability to consume.” 

A new survey by the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York was 
cited, as evidence of the profit- 
grabbing which has signaled indus- 
try’s emergence from the 1958 re- 
cession. 


After-tax profits of 808 lead- 
ing corporations during the first 
half of this year were nearly 
$2.5 billion above the equivalent 
period in 1958, an increase of 
56 percent. The 608 manufac- 
turing firms in the group did 
even better, showing a 65 per- 
cent jump. in net profits, -the 
survey showed. 


Among the leaders in profit gains 
were the 36 auto and parts firms 
which reported a 196 percent rise, 
33 irom and steel companies show- 
ing a 153 percent gain, 27 textile 
firms with a 338 percent profit in- 


Ike Names Meany _ 
To UN Delegation 


Pres. Eisenhower has nomi- 
nated AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany as a member of the 
five-man U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations 14th Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

It was the*second time that 
Eisenhower appointed Meany 
as a delegate. The AFL-CIO 
president served his first UN 
term in 1957-58. At present, 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George 
M. Harrison, chairman of the 
federation’s Intl, Affairs Com- 
mittee, is on the U.S. delega- 
tion. 

The delegation also will in- 
clude Henry Cabot Lodge, 
permanent representative to 
the UN; Walter S. Robertson, 
who retired recently as assist- 
ant secretary of state for Far 
Eastern affairs; Rep. James 
G. Fulton (R-Pa.); and Rep. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Clement J. Zablocki (D-Wis.). 


much difficulty. This included the 
so-called “bill of rights,” adopted 
with some modification. 

Conferees were operating in face 
of a threat by Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.) that if a com- 
promise is not worked out speedily, 
he would ask the Senate to dis- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Words, Talks 
Red Weapons, 
Meany Says 


Minneapolis — Soviet Russia 
uses diplomatic talk and negotia- 
tions “as weapons to undermine, 
weaken and destroy non-Com- 
munist nations,” AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany told delegates to 
the American Legion national 
convention here. 

Meany’s address to the Levon 
carried on a long tradition of in- 
terchange of convention speakers 
between the 2.7-million-member 
veterans’ organization and organ- 
ized labor. 

Citing the record of broken 
promises by Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev, Meany warned: “We must 
never allow the Soviets to talk us 
into surrendering any position vital 
to the security and freedom of our 
natian and the free world.” 

He told the 6,000 delegates and 
alternates that the best assurance 
of peace is to maintain and in- 
crease the defensive strength of the 
United States and its allies. Talk 
with the Soviet leaders will get us 
somewhere “only if we are strong,” 
Meany emphasized. 

Meany cautioned against “a 
tendency to let accommodation 
replace freedom as the primary 
motive in our foreign policy, 
declaring “the threat to our free-_ 
dom is more real than ever be-— 
fore in our history.” 

Comparing Khrushchev to Hit- 
ler, he said the Soviet leaders must 
be judged “by their policies, their 
objectiyes and their deeds” and not ) 
by “sweet words and jovial man- 
ners,” 

Denouncing the “dishonesty” of 
Soviet complaints about the exist- 
ence of American bases in Europe, 
Meany declared: “he 

“Khrushchev knows very well 
that if the Soviet Union had car- . 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Living Cost 


Hits High, 


1 Million Get Pay Hikes 


Living costs climbed to an all-time record for the fourth con- 


secutive month in mid-July the 


Labor Dept. reported, with an 


increase of three-tenths of 1 percent bringing the Consumer Price 
Index to 124.9 percent of the 1947-49 average. 
At the same time, a seasonal drop in hours worked cut average 


spendable earnings of factory work-* 
ers by about 85 cents a week. Com- 
bined with the rise in living costs, 
this dropped the buying power of 
the average factory worker’s take- 
home pay by 1.5 percent. 
Approximately 1 million workers 
—mostly in auto and farm equip- 
ment plants—will recoup part of 
the loss through 2-cent hourly 
raises under union-negotiated cost- 
of-living. escalator. agreements. 
The previous month, when living 
costs jumped four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, an estimated 600,000 aircraft, 
trucking and electrical workers re- 
ceived cost-of-living pay hikes. 
Increased state and local sales 
taxes showed up as a significant 
factor in the July price rise, the 
Labor Dept. indicated. Higher 


Council Supports 
Parley on Youth 


Unity House, Pa.—The Execu- 
tive Council has urged all affiliated 
unions to support and take an ac- 
tive interest in the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

The conference has been held 
every 10 years since 1910. 

The council approved a report 
of the Education Committee which 
stressed the importance of the con- 
ference to union families. - 

Pres. Peter T. Schoemann of the 


* Plumbers & Pipe Fitters was named 


to the conference planning com- 
mittee on nomination of AFL-CIO 


Pres. George Meany. 


consumer levies were responsible 
for about one-fourth of the in- 
crease. . 


During the past 12 months, the |. 


price index has risen eight-tenths 
of 1 percent, even though food 
prices are 1.9 percent less than a 
year ago. Sharpest increases were 
a 4.3 percent rise in transportation, 
both public and private, and a 4.1 
percent jump in medical care. 

Take-home pay of factory work- 
ers during July averaged $80.85 a 
week for a worker with three de- 
pendents and $73.31 for a worker 
without dependents. In dollars and 
cents, this was about 7 percent 
higher than a year ago and in buy- 
ing power about 6 percent higher. 

Hersey E. Riley, price division 
chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, told newsmen that an 
increase in living costs between 
June and July was not unusual. 
While predicting a drop im food 
prices next month, he declined to 
venture a _ prediction as_ to 
whether the index as a whole 
would rise or decline. He de- 
scribed the .8 percent increase 
over the past 12 months as 
“modest.” 

Commenting on the four-month 
steady rise in living costs, the Auto 
Workers pointed out that the price 
increases came during a period 
when there have been no wide- 
spread wage increases. 

This, the UAW declared, “‘indi- 
cates the emptiness of some claims 
that wages are the main factor be- 


hind rising prices.” 


Pro fit Gra b 
Seen Threat 
To Economy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
crease and 55 railroads whose prof- 
its went up 125 percent. 

The Economic Policy Commit- 
tee declared the sharp rise in prof- 
its “is a danger to the continued 
forward movement of the national 
economy in the years ahead.” 
Sharp increases in productivity 
have reduced unit costs m manu- 
facturing, the committee pointed 
out. Added to that has been the 
practice, through administered 
prices, of setting profit margins 
high enough so that the company 
can continue to make money even 
when—as during recessions—much 
of its productive capacity is idle. 

The committee declared: 


“To provide a sound basis 
for economic growth, profits 
should increase as a result ‘of 
low profit margins and a rising 
volume of sales. That means 
continuing increases in wages 
and salaries and some. price re- 
ductions in industries whose ef- 

ficiency is improving most rap- 
idly. 

“Consumer buying power must 
be quickly restored to its key place 
in the American economy to curb 
the possibility of another recession 
within the next few years.” 

The committee publication also 
warned that increased business in- 
vestment in automation and other 
labor-saving machinery, despite the 
fact that extra capacity is not need- 
ed in most industries, “could dis- 
place many workers in a short pe- 
riod of time and boost industry’s 
ability to produce goods and serv- 
ices far beyond the consuming 
public’s ability to buy.” 


Council Urges Congress to Act on 
Depressed Areas, Water Pollution 


Unity House, Pa.—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has urged swift congressional action on 
aid to depressed areas, a water pollution control program and the crucial San Luis water resource 


project in California. 


In winding up its session here, the council took these positions on: 
Depressed Areas—The council called on House leaders to push the stalled Douglas area redevelop- 


ment bill. 
last spring and a House committee 
approved it but for the past three 
months it has been in the House 
Rules Committee awaiting 4 rule 
for floor debate. 

“The cancer of chronic unem- 
ployment in industrial and rural 
areas has not been eradicated” de- 
spite general recovery, the council 
declared. ; 

Water Pollution—The council 
said the stepped-up grants-in-aid 
program of pollution contro] pro- 
vided by the Humphrey-Blatnick 
bill is “badly needed to attack the 
human and industrial filth” con- 
taminating the nation’s river sys- 
tems. 

. The House already has passed 
the bill. The council commended 
the Senate Public Works Committee 


The Senate passed it® 


for reconsidering the bill after it 
had been scaled down. It urged 
the Senate group to hold fast to 
the House bill, which would double 
the present $50 million a year in 
grants to communities to help them 
build and renew sewage facilities. 

The San Luis Project—In back- 
ing the Federal Central Valley sys- 
tem, the council asked the House to 
eliminate Sec. 7 of the Sisk bill and 
$0 prevent a “windfall” of hundreds 
of millions of dollars to the giant 
farms and big landowners. 

The council pointed out that the 
Senate, in passing the Kuchel-Engle 
bill, knocked out the language of 
the House bill’s Sec. 7 and thereby 
took “a great stride forward” in 
restricting publicly. financed bene- 


fits to farms up to 160 acres. 


The 160-acre limitation has 
strengthened family-sized farms 
and worked against land monop- 
oly ever since federal reclama- 
tion policies were enacted a half- 
century ago, the council noted. 

The council observed the failure 
of the California Legislature to in- 
clude acreage limitations in the 
$1.75 billion bond issue to be voted 
on in that state next year. 

The House, by passing the Sisk 
bill without-Sec. 7, can strengthen 
anti-monopoly land policies and 
provide water to family farms and 
small communities while prevent- 
ing the giant factory farms and 
huge landowners from getting some 
$430 million in taxpayer subsidy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
near action on. a financing bill to 
continue the 41,000-mile super 
highway program, which otherwise 
would run into financial crisis. 
Eisenhower, listing this as a 
“must” item, suffered a minor re- 
buff. He wanted thé gasoline tax, 
now 3 cents a gallon raised another 
1.5 cents for five years. The AFL- 
CIO opposes hikes in excise taxes, 
arguing that such federal programs 
should be_financed out of general 
revenues raised through the more 
progressive individual and corpor- 
ate income taxes. 

Committee in-fighting on the is- 
sue resulted in a gas tax hike of 1 
cent for 22 months. 

A large group of Democrats on 
the Public Works Committee, which 
handles federal grants for highway 
building, favored a half-cent tax 
boost plus diversion of general 


Means Committee, which originates 
revenue-raising legislation, had de- 
cided on 1 Cent for 22 months. © 

Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.) worked out a compromise 
one-year, 1-cent hike with the 
Public Works rebels. But Wil- 
bur Mills’ (D-Ark.) Ways & 
Means group rejected the coms 
promise, 13-12, and stood, by a 
16-9 vote, on its own pen, 
1-cent hike. 

In the Senate, meanwhile, Sen. 
Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) attacked 
the idea of a gas tax increase. He 
pointed out that highway users al- 
ready pay excise taxes which top by 
$1.5 billion a year the amount used 
fot road building. He proposed 
legislation to cut 1 percent from all 
appropriations bills and use this for 
highways. 

INTEREST RATES—This issue 
topped the President’s “must” list 
and he raised the possibility of a 
special session of Congress if there 
was no action on his request to re- 
move the ceilings on government se- 
curities. 

The House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee earlier had reversed itself 
and put over the issue until next 
session. 

Eisenhower, at his press con- 
ference and in a special message, 
emphasized his concern. He said 
“millions of thrifty Americans” 
will be denied a fair rate of in- 
terest on savings bonds and the 
inflationary way the public debt 
will have to be managed will be 
watched by bankers and by other 
nations. 

Senate Democratic Whip Mike 
Mansfield (Mont.) said the Presi- 
dent is in for “tough sailing” on 
this demand. 

The AFL-CIO has urged that the 
Administration “be repulsed” on the 
effort to boost interest rates “al- 
ready artificially high.” 
eration said the Administration’s 
“scare-talk” about inflation has 
moved ‘savers froni bonds to stocks. 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION— 
A sharply-reduced school aid bill 
approved by a Senate Labor sub- 
committee was hit by the Adminis- 
tration as “contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal policy.” 

The bill, sponsored by Sen. Pat 
McNamara. (D-Mich.), would pro- 
vide $500 million a year for two 
years for construction only. This 
was a considerable cutback from 
the Murray-Metcalf bill which 
would have provided $1.1 billion 
the first yeat and, by the fourth 
year, $4.4 billion annually for con- 
struction and teachers’ pay. 

Health, Education and Welfare 
Sec. Arthur S.. Flemming told a 
press conference the size of the 
McNamara bill ran counter to 
Eisenhower's budget. He said the 
Administration believes school con- 
struction costs should be “spread 


out over a period of about 25 
years.” ~ 

At the same time. Flemming 
expressed hope an acceptable bilt 


of water supplies the council said. 


revenues. The powerful Ways &| 


The fed-) 


—*———— — 


Ike Ur. rge s Action . 
On Roads, Interest 


“at least 8 million school chil-: 
arent? would have their education 
“hampered” by overctowding this 
coming term. 

Senate passage of the McNamara 
bill is not expected. because of lack 
of time. A larger and more com- 
prehensive House bill has been bot- 
tled up in the Rules Committee and 
is not expected to move before the 
Senate acts. , 

CIVIL RIGHTS—Some progress . 
took place both in the Senate and 
the House but action this session 
appeared very dim. , Meanwhile, 
Republicans strenuously denied 
charges. by liberal -Democrats that 
they had made a deal with south- 
ern Democrats to help block civil 
rights in exchange for southern 
votes for the stiff Landrum-Griffin 
labor bill. 

Chairman Emanuel Celler (D- 
N.Y.) of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee filed a discharge petition to 
force his group’s bill out of the 
Rules Committee controlled by 
Chairman Howard Smith (D- 
Va.). 

Seven legislative days must 
elapse before Celler can begin col- 
lecting the needed 219 signatures, 
This meant, if he got them, the first 
chance to call up the bill would be 
Sept. 14. However, his petition 
would remain alive for next session, 

In the Senate, southerners 
blocked a vote by talking about 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” West 
Point and what they called Negro 
lawlessness in the North and then 
leaving only 10 minutes for Repub- 
lican Senators Jacob K. Javits 
(N.Y.) and Clifford P. Case (N.J.) 
to put a -motion on the calendar 
asking that a civil rights bill be 
taken away from the southern-con- 
trolled Judiciary Committee. 


In other moves, Senators Thomas 
C. Hennings (D-Mo.) and Ken- 
neth B.- Keating (R-N.Y.) pre- 
pared to attach their civil rights 
measures as riders to the peanut- 
support bill coveted by the South 
or some other minor measure. 

POLLUTION—The Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee okayed a 10- 
year $800 million program of fed- 
eral grants to help communities 
build and modernize sewage facili- 
ties. The House has approved a 
labor - backed $100-million-a-year 
program. 

The Administration is expected 
to oppose these amounts on budg- 
etary grounds, favoring a much 


SURPLUS FOODS—The House 
decided by 305-53 to continue a 
$2.8 billion surplus food disposal 
plan. 

A food stamp plan, authorizing 
but not requiring the government to 
distribute up to $1 billion in sur- 
plus food each*year to needy Ameri- 
cans, was included over the strong 
opposition of the Administration 
and Republicans generally. The 
vote was 232-127. 


lows the government to sell up to 
$1.5 billion in surpluses to foreiga 
nations and provides $300 million 
in surpluses for emergencies like 
famines. The pending Senate bill 
does not include the food stamp 
plan. 


Hawaii’s Fong 


6-Year Senator 


Sen. Hiram L. Fong (R-Hawaii), 
first man of Chinese ancestry ever 
to sit in the-U.S. Senate, has drawa 
the coveted six-year term from the 
nation’s 50th state. * 

In colorful ceremonies in the 
Senate chambers, Fong also won 
the toss of a coin which made him 
the “senior” senator from Hawaii. 


His colleague, Sen. Oren E. Long 
(D-Hawaii), drew a four-year tefm. 
The drawing was necessary since 


only one-third of the Senate seats 
are up for re-election every two 


would pass and estimated that 


years. 


lower and longer-phased program.. 


The main part of the program al. 
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Wage, Hour Standards ‘Urged 
For Accreditation of Hospitals 


New York—Charging that “glaring omissions” exist in current hospital accreditation standards, an 
AFL-CIO spokesman has called on the American Hospital Association to. take action to provide 
sound personnel practices and decent wages, hours and working conditions for on re hos- 


pital employes. 


Leo Perlis, AFL-CIO Community Service Activities director, in a telegram to AHA Pres, Ray M. 


Amberg, urged the “AHA to desig-® 
nate representatives to’ meet with 
community services personnel in 
an attempt to remedy the plight of 
the non-professional hospital work- 
ers. 


The 9,900 delegates to the 
AHA’s 61st annual meeting earlier 
approved without dissent a policy 
statement declaring that voluntary 
non-profit hospitals 


Rubber Union, Big 4 
Open Wage Parleys 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Workers have moved into wage ne- 


gotiations with the industry's Big Four citing record first quarter 


profits and a 12-year history of soaring dividends to back up union 


demands for “substantial” raises 
Negotiating teams have been 


for 82,000 members. 
meeting with Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co. at Cleveland and with®— 


U.S. Rubber Co. at Cincinnati. On 
Aug. 31, union negotiators are 
scheduled to meet with B. F. Good- 
rich Co. at Canton and with Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. at Cleve- 
land. 

The current talks are the second 
round of union-management nego- 
tiations in the rubber industry this 
year. Pension gains were won by 
the union after eight-week strikes 
this spring at Goodrich and Fire- 
stone and a shorter walkout at 
U.S. Rubber. Goodyear settled on 
pensions without a- strike. 

Bolstering the union’s wage 
case was a company-by-company 
comparison made by the URW 
of the dividend checks received 
by stockholders since 1947 
matched against wages earned by 
the workers during the same 
period. 

At Goodyear, for example, 
straight-time earnings in 1947 
averaged $1.47 an hour or $3,057 
for an employe who worked a full 
year. In 1958, the wage-earner 
employed a full. year would have 
received $5,346. 

A stockholder owning 765. shares 
of stock in 1947 would have re- 
ceived for that year $3,057 in divi- 
dends—exactly the same amount 


-as the worker's wages. But by 1958, 


his dividend income would have 
risen to $8,258. 

For the 12-year period, the stock- 
holder would have received ap- 
proximately $14,000 more than the 
Goodyear worker. But that isn’t 
all. Through stock splits and 
stock dividends, the original 765 
shares would have grown to 3,509 
shares worth, at the close of 1958, 
$424,589—as compared with the 
$41,979 cost of the original shares 
12 years before. 

At Goodrich, a similar com- 
parison gave the stockholder a 
$15,000 advantage over the wage 
earner, plus a $256,000 increase 
in the value of his stock. For 
Firestone, the dividend advantage 
was $20,000 plus $401,000 in- 
crease in value of’ the stock and 
at U.S. Rubber, the dividend 
edge was $750 and the value of 
the stock had increased by 
$70,000. 

URW spokesmen said they were 
hopeful that “genuine collective 
bargaining” will bring about a wage 
settlement with the industry leaders. 
The last wage adjustment was an 8 
cent hourly increase in July 1958. 

Wage provisions of URW con- 
tracts are reopenable by either side 
on 60-day notice and are tradi- 
tionally negotiated separately from 
other provisions. 


SUB Paid $108 Million 


To UAW in 


3 Years 


Detroit—More than $108 million in supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits has been paid to totally or partially unemployed mem- 
bers of the Auto Workers in the three years SUB has been in effect, 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther has declared. 


The SUB program was negotiated by the union in 1955 collective 


bargaining and became effective in'?— 
June 1956. Its two-pronged goal 
was to provide incentives to em- 
ployers to stabilize employment 
and to protect workers against the 
hardships of layoffs and short work- 
weeks, 

In an administrative letter to 
local union officers on the third 
anniversary of the beginning of 
SUB payments, Reuther said: “Our 


. first three years of benefit experi- 
:€nce under the SUB plans have 


Provided a conclusive demonstra- 
tion both of their practicability 
and of the great value of the pro- 
tection they provide to the workers 
Covered by them. 
The structure of the UAW 
plans, he said, “withstood the 
test of the most severe recession 
experienced by the U.S. since 
1937-38,” adding that in addi- 
tion to providing assistance to the 
families of auto workers, SUB 
Payments made a major contri- 
bution to bolstering the purchas- 


. 


ing power of the entire com- 
munity. 

In 1958 negotiations with the 
industry’s “Big Three,” the UAW 
succeeded in winning major liberal- 
ization of the plans to provide that 
SUB payments and state unemploy- 
ment compensation .benefits would 
add up.to a straight 65 percent of 
take-home pay. At the same time, 


the program was broadened to pro-. 


tect the UAW member on a short 
workweek, so that the total_of his 
wages and SUB would also equal 
65 percent of his regular take-home 
pay for 40 hours. 

“While the benefits provided by 
the plans must be improved, the 
duration of benefits lengthened, 
and the eligibility requirements lib- 
eralized,” Reuther wrote -officers of 
UAW locals, “it can now be said 
without fear of contradiction from 
any responsible source that the 
principles underlying the SUB 
plans are sound and provide an 
effective means to accomplish their 
purpose,” 


“should be} 


Association, reported on_ the 

New York hospital strike of last 

spring and said legal exemption 
_from bargaining is “almost of 
academic interest.” He urged 
wage hikes to at least $1 an hour 

“right away.” 

The AHA’s policy yeaitirmiation 
contrasted with the statement in 
the group’s journal last June by 
Amberg that hospitals “no longer 
possess the right” to deny. workers 
the - “privilege of collective bar- 
gaining.” Amberg, retiring as AHA 
head, is a director of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Hospitals. 


Standards -Proposed 

Perlis, in outlining proposed ac- 
creditation standards for hospitals, 
stressed the right of an employe to 
join an organization of “his own 
choosing for bargaining and sre 
ance purposes. 

--He also urged that~boards of 
voluntary non-profit community 
hospitals be broadly. representative 
of the people of the community. 

Perlis pointed out to the AHA 
that employe relations are a de- 
termining factor in hospital op- 
eration and the quality of patient 
care, 

be best rendered when the hos- ° 
r pital is “truly representative of 

the people and totally responsive 

to their needs,” he said. 

The CSA director addressed the 
same proposals to leaders of the 
American Medical Association, 
American College of Physicians, 
American College of Surgeons and 
Canadian Medical Association. 

A reply received from Dr. A. D. 
Kelly, general secretary of the 
Canadian Medical Association, de- 
clared: 

Canadians Agree 


“We are in agreement on the im- 
portance of providing for the non- 
professional members of hospital 
staffs conditions of work and re- 
muneration which will attract and 
retain them in their essential jobs. 

“I agree with you also that the 
right to join the union of his 
choice is inherent.” 

Kelly also wrote that labor rep- 
resentation on governing bodies of 
community hospitals “would bring 
a valuable viewpoint to many 
boards.” He said Perlis’ proposals 
would be put before the Canadian 
Council on Hospital Accreditation. 


Union Recognition 
Urged for Hospital 


Dearborn, Mich.—A fact- 
finding commission appointed 
by Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
(D) has. recommended that 
Oakwood Hospital here rec- 
‘ognize and bargain with a 
union representing * non-pro- 
fessional employes. 

The fact-finding group was 
named by the governor after 
the hospital refused to recog- 
nize State, County & Munici- 
pal Employes Local 1644 or 
to agree to a union represen- 
tation election. The com- 
mission said it was “in the 
best interests” of the state 
that the hospital agree to a 
representation election and 
bargain with the union if a 
majority of employes voted 
for it. 


‘|been getting the 


A hospital’s service can © 


exempt from all legislative acts ren] ES 


quiring compulsory bargaining.” 
At one session, Dr. John V.. 
Connorton, executive director of 
the Greater New York Hospital 


—and it does. 
Hospital during one of several 


& Municipal Employes. 


|MOTOR SCOOTER was bought by New York State Employes 
Council 50 to enable Organizer Steffi Peck to cover more ground 
Here she is talking to workers at Brooklyn State 


shift-change stops—a stop she 


couldn’t have made afoot. The council is a unit of the State, County 


tiators with strike authorization. 

_ The two unions charge they have 
“steel treatment” 
from at least some of the packers 
during the two months of negotia- 
tions. 

Union demands for strength- 
ened job security and for wage 
increases based on sharply in- 
creased productivity have been 
met by company proposals for 
cutbacks in existing benefits. 

“The packers have been trying to 
take away things we've had for 25 
years,” Meat Cutters Sec.-Treas. 
Patrick E. Gorman declared. 

_ “They're trying to turn the clock 


phasized. 

Typical was the “counter-propo- 
sal” handed to union negotiators 
by Swift & Co. Management pro- 
posed: 

@ A three-year wage freeze. 

@ Cutbacks in benefits, includ- 
ing elimination of overtime pay for 
Saturday and Sunday as such, -re- 
duction in sick pay, cuts in hos- 
pitalization benefits and changes in 
work rules. 

@ Dropping the cost-of-living 
escalator-clause. 

@ Re-establishment of geograph- 
ical pay differentials which. had 
been wiped out by earlier union 
contracts. 

Members of both unions replied 
to these proposals with strike au- 
thorization votes. 

As the pace of bargaining stepped 
up with contract expiration date 
nearing, the Meat Cutters and 
Packinghouse Workers moved into 
joint negotiations with Armour and 
Swift, two industry giants with 
whom both unions have contracts. 

This marked a shift from the 
unions’ original “decision to hold 

“separate but coordinated” negotia- 
tions. 

The contract talks in Chicago 


drop of a rapidly changing indus- 
try. 
f ‘Widespread introduction of 
new labor-saving machinery, the 
closing of long-established plants 
and decentralization has resulted 
in the loss of nearly 30,000 jobs 
in recent years with fewer work- 
ers turning out more production. 
Union researchers cited a pro- 
ductivity increase of 14.6 percent 
since the last wage negotiations in 
1956 to back up demands for a 
“substantial” increase, 


back,” a UPWA spokesman em-, 


are taking place against a back-’ 


Meat Packers Stall as. 
Contract Deadline Nears 


Chicago—Two unions representing nearly 160,000 workers in 
the meat packing industry have called on the big packers to begin 
bargaining realistically before nationwide contracts expire Aug. 31. _ 

Members of both the Meat Cutters and the Packinghouse Work- 


ers at major plants have voted overwhelmingly to arm their nego- 
e--- 


Union officials indicated that ne- 
gotiations at Armour may hold the 
key to a settlement. At Wilson & 
Co., where the Packinghouse Work- 
ers have been in negotiations, man- 
agement put a time limit of four 
hours on any one day’s bargaining 
talks. Union negotiators say the 
company spokesmen have become 
“clockwatchers.” 


Rail Unions 
Hit Ruling by 
ICC Examiner 


The Railway Labor Executives 
Association has charged ,an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer with “substantial and fun- 
damental errors” in his recommen- 
dation that the Northern Pacific 
be permitted to abandon four 
profit-making passenger trains in 
North Dakota. 

In a brief of exceptions to the 
proposed report of Commission 
Examiner Lester R. Conley, the 
RLEA contended that the recom- 
mendations were “a blatant distor- 
tion of the language of the U.S. 
Supreme Court,” and called on the 
ICC to reject the proposed can- 
cellation of the four trains, 

The RLEA’s brief noted that the 
railroad did not contend, during 
hearings before the examiner, that 
it is sustaining loses on these trains. 
Proof of substantial economic loss. 
is requffed under the Interstate 
Commerce Act before a railroad 
can be granted permission to aban- 
don service. 

‘At the hearings held last month, 
the RLEA noted, many business- 
men in the area served by the rail- 
road testified that removal of the 


four trains might put them out of 


business. 


New Minimum Wages 
Effective in Samoa 


Higher minimum wages for 
workers in American Samoa go into 
effect Aug. 31, the Labor Dept. has 
announced. Hourly minimums in 
shipping and transportation go from 


50 to 75 cents, fish canning rates | 


are raised from 52 to 75 cents and 
rates in other covered industries, 
formerly 38 cents, go to 55 cents, 
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Steelworkers Warn 


On: T-H Injunctions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Cooper, chief spokesman for stéel 
management, indicated the indus- 
try would welcome the enforced 
80-day “cooling off” period if con- 
tract talks here remained dead- 
locked. Pres. Eisenhower told his 
Aug. 25 press conference he would 
act “when the national security or 
our . . . national health are in dan- 
ger.” 

As the industry-forced strike 
entered its seventh week with 
talks here recessed until Sept. 2, 
a high Administration spokes- 
man gave the strongest hint yet 
thatthe White House feels steel 
management could give USWA 
members a wage increase and at 
the same time reduce prices. 

Speaking at an American. Bar 
Association convention in Miami 
Beach, Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, 


. chairman of the President’s Coun- 


cil of Economic Advisers, spoke 
out strongly in favor of dividing 
the fruits of productivity between 
workers, in the form of non-infla- 
tionary wage increases, and con- 
sumers, in the form of lower prices. 
Eisenhower’s top economic ad- 
viser made no direct mention of the 
steel industry. However, he said 
such action should be taken by in- 
dustries “where productive gains 
are especially rapid.” This de- 
scription fits the steel industry per- 
fectly. 
Second Sign of Support 
Saulnier’s speech marked the 
second time in less than a week 
that the Administration, at least 
by indirection, appeared to be sup- 
porting the USWA’s position. Four 
days earlier,.Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell released a “strike facts” 
report emphasizing soaring worker 
productivity, record - breaking in- 
dustry profits, and the fact that 
steel prices rose $4 per ton for ev- 
ery $i-per-ton increase in wages. 
Mitchell, the President’s one- 
man fact finder in the strike, drew 
no conclusions in the report. But 
its net effect was to scuttle the in- 
dustry’s adamant insistence on a 
one-year “wage freeze” coupled 
with eight work-rule changes which 
steel management said were need- 
ed to improve productivity, but 
which actually would destroy 20 
years of union-won job rights. 
McDonald hailed the report as 
proof that the industry could 
“share a portion” of productivity 
gains with the public, the workers, 
and the stockholders. 

The Labor Dept. followed up 
the wage-price-profit report with 
its second assessment of the im- 
pact of the strike since it began 
July 15. It showed that, in addi- 
tion to the half million USWA 
members idled by the shutdown, 
some 125,000 workers—the bulk 
of them in railroading, coal min- 
ing and iron ore shipping—also 
have been laid off. Mitchell said 


the 625,000 idle workers are 
losiig about $70 million in 
wages weekly. 


Although the strike has choked 


off 85 percent of steel output, the 
Labor Dept. said production for 


‘defense and atomic energy pro- 


grams has “not yet been affect 
by the shutdown. 

Speaking to reporters at the end 
of a day-long session of the 
USWA’s 33-man executive board, 
McDonald rejected the idea of 
engineering at léast a temporary 
end to the strike by using the T-H 
injunction, declaring: 

“Taft-Hartley should not be 
used to settle a matter that could 
and should be worked out if genu- 
ine, sensible collective bargaining 
were inaugurated. 

“Taft-Hartley injunctions cannot 
substitute for justice. We have 
been striving for true collective 
bargaining on the part of the steel 
industry leaders. This is the key 
to settling this dispute.” 


Management Adamant 


Dir. Joseph F. Finnegan of the 
U.S. Mediation & Conciliation 
Service, who has been meeting with 
both sides since the start of the 
dispute, indirectly confirmed Mc- 
Donald’s charge when he declared 
that “neither side has indicated any 
change in its position.” This would 
mean that -steel management is 
standing firm in its demands for 
the “wage fréeze” and the eight 
work-rule changes, 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, describing the adamant stand 
of the 12 major steel firms as a 
“conspiracy” to convert unions 
into “subservient tools of manage- 


ment,” has voted the USWA or-|- 


ganized labor’s all-out support, and 
has adopted a five-point program: 

@ Urging Pres. Eisenhower to 
throw the “weight and moral in- 
fluence” of the presidency into the 
drive for a “fair, honest” settle- 
ment by calling top USWA and 
industry leaders to a White House 
conference. 

@ Summoning the AFL-CIO 
General Board into session Sept. 
18, during the San Francisco con- 
vention, to devise a program of 
organizational, financial and moral 
support for the beleaguered 
USWA. 

@ Designating Labor Day 1959 
as “Support the Steelworkers Day,” 
calling for “arm-in-arm solidarity” 
with the strike-bound steel workers. 

® Calling on the 13.5 million 
members of the federation to be 
prepared to support the USWA, 
and urging all affiliates to keep 
rank-and-file members informed of 
the basic issues. 

@ Establishing a special five- 
member Executive Council sub- 
committee to coordinate all pro- 
grams of labor support for the 
Steelworkers. 


Labor Wins Fight for U.S. 
Ship Repair Safety Rules 


Ship repairing—possibly the na- 
tion’s most hazardous work—soon 
will have safety standards enforced 
by the federal government as a re- 
sult of a long fight by. organized 
labor. 

The U.S. Labor Dept. currently 
is holding a series of hearings in 
four major port areas on proposed 
safety and health regulations for 
ship repairing. Authorization for 
regulations was approved after an 
eight-year battle by the AFL-ClO 
and its affiliates to get Congress to 
amend the Longshoremen’s & Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

The act covers some 600,000 
workers, applying to almost all 
maritime employment on thé na- 
tion’s waterways and chiefly long- 
shoremen and ship repairmen while 
on board a vessel. It also covers 


‘private employment in the District 


of Columbia and construction 
workers on overseas bases. 

The amendment gives the Labor 
Dept. authority to set safety stand- 
ards for ship repairmen. 

George Brown, executive sec- 
retary of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Safety and Occupa- 
tional Health, pointed out that 
the accident frequency rate for 
longshoremen is seven times that 
of manvfacturing and even ex- 
ceeds the dangerous work of 
logging. - 

Inadequate Statistics have been 
kept in ship repairing, Brown 
said, but there is every indication 
this work has an even higher ac- 
cident rate than longshoring. 

AFL-CIO unions in the metal 
trades and shipbuilding fields 
created a steering committee to 
help formulate effective standards. 


Story. of Business Pressure ' 


Behind Lab 

sures applied in Congress to secure passage of the 
anti-labor Landrum-Griffin bill, was published 
originallyin the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal-Constitu- 


tion. The author, Harold Davis, is Washington 
correspondent for the Atlanta newspaper. 
By Harold Davis 

Why was Rep. Erwin Mitchell (D), the youngest 
member of the delegation both in age and serv- 
ice, the only Georgian here to fight the Landrum 
labor bill? 

In the emotional out-pouring that surrounded 
the passage of the Landrum bill, he stood by 


what he regarded as principle and stood off forces — 


that would have powdered Stone Mountain. 

Listen to this letter from E. T. (Gene) Barwick, . 
a big manufacturer who runs E. T. Barwick Mills. 
in Dalton and LaFayette. It was the fifth com- 
munication Mitchell received from Barwick about 
the Landrum bill, and was in response to a letter 
explaining Mitchell’s position: 

“Your letter of Aug. 6 leaves me quite con- 
cerned and believing that either you are the most 
naive legislator the country has ever seen, or that 
you have succumbed to gangster and hoodlum- 
controlled labor leader money. Your straddling 
of issues in this letter does not impress me, nor 
the people of Géorgia. ~- 

“I am equally unimpressed by the naive inex- 
perienced fumbling labor-leader sellout desea of 
Sen. John Kennedy. ... 

a personally spent time, money and energy 
getting you elected, hoping that we had a man 
who would be above the ordinary. 1 can assure 
you that I will devote one hundred fold more 
energy, time and money in getting you out, if 
you support the kind of legislation you announce 
in your letter.” 

Here is a telegram from another manufacturer 
in the northern end of Mitchell’s district: 

“Received your two pages of hogwash... . 
We along with many others are very disappointed 
that you are so confused in your thinking on this 
matter.” 


Business Pressure 


Another manufacturer, more moderate in tone, 
said: “I am writing at this length because I was 
an active supporter of yours during the recent 
election. . . . I am just afraid that you may be 
getting out of touch with the feeling of the people 
in this area.” 

Nine Georgia solons in the House committed 
themselves to Rep. Phil M. Landrum (D-Ga.). 
Mitchell withheld himself and backed the com- 
mittee bill. 

Why? 

’ Any visitor to-Mitchell’s office during the week 
of Aug. 3-8 could have had the answer from the 
horse’s mouth. Mitchell did little else from early 
morning until far into the night except sit at his 
desk, telephone to his ear, and try to explain to 
callers from Georgia why he was supporting the 
committee proposal and not the measure written 
by his fellow Georgian. 

Mitchell told his callers that he was backing - 
the committee bill which Sam Rayburn himself 
and a lot of other Democrats thought was a good 
start toward a labor bill. : 

Mitchell said he would support strengthening 
amendments to the committee bill on the House 
floor, and would offer them himself if nobody 
else did. 

“I'm for the strongest anti-racketeering bill 
that can become law,” he said again and again. 

Phone calls of this kind normally lasted between 
15 and 30 minutes and were completely futile from 
Mitchell’s point of view. He is not satisfied he 
convinced a soul he was right. 

“The first call came from a member of a local 
Chamber of Commerce in’the district before the 
Landrum bill had even been introduced,” Mitchell 
said. 

“That was apparently the start, I told him 
I didn’t know what was in the bill, that it had 
not even been printed, and that I didn’t think ~ 
he knew what was in it either, 

“He was just buying a ‘label,’ that the Lan- 
drum bill was a strong labor bill.” 

That first call came on Friday, July 24. 

“From then.on,” said the congressman, “the 
tempo began to pick up day by day and night 
by night. All day Tuesday, Wediecsday, Thurs- 


The. following story, detailing the business pres- . 


‘Reform’ Vote 


day and Friday, I was taking call after call and 
was doing nothing else.” 

Almost without exception, said the congress. 
man, the telephone pressure was from manufac. 
turers or somebody representing manufacturers, 

“I either knew every one of them personally 
or had had dealings with them over the telephone 
or by mail. Most of them were supporters of 
mine.” 


One of the wealthiest and most influential 


businessmen in the district called and said: 
“Don’t make it difficult for us to support you, 
Erwin.” Then he added, a are ex. 
pensive, you know.” — 

Many of the calls were from the congressman’s 
bewildered friends and family, who found them. 
selves suddenly under great pressure. 

One fact kept creeping into all the friendly 
telephone messages. 

“The pressure. is coming from Atlanta,” they 
all said. 

The 7Atlanta Journal-Constitution called the 
Georgia State Chamber of Commerce in Atlanta 

inquire if the state chamber were responsible, 

% C of C Denies ‘Heat’ 

“We are not trying to put the heat.on (Mitch. 
ell),” said Walter Cates of the state chamber in 
a telephone interview. 

“We just want him to know that he’s got some 
constituents down here who support the Landrum 
bill.” 

‘Cates said the state chamber enlisted the aid 
of the Associated Industries of Georgia and the 
Cotton Manufacturers group in getting a stream 


of telephone calls directed toward the congress- 
‘man and his friends. 


In addition, there was nerve-wracking pressure 
of a wholly different kind. 


Political Maneuvers 

Georgia is going to lose a congressional seat 
as a result of the 1960 census. A report was out 
that Rep. Carl Vinson of Milledgeville, aware 
that his own 6th Dist. is the most vulnerable 
geographically and the easiest to split up, had 
decided to pick out another sacrificial goat to get 
himself off the spot. 

On Thursday, Aug. 6, Mitchell decided the 
time for attack had come. 

He sat up most of the night in his hotel room 
writing out in longhand a statement he would 
issue to the press: 

“The greatest political hoax in many years 
is now being perpétrated on the American peo-. 
ple by the Republican party,” it began. “The 
“Republicans want an issue rather than a law.” 

Late in the day Friday, his staff mimeographed 
the statement in his. office and released it to all 
news media. 

Until 2 a. m. Saturday, Mitchell and an as 
sistant, William C. Welch of Rome, sat in the 
office folding copies of the statement and stuffing 
them into envelopes to be sent out to every indi- 
vidual on the congressman’s mailing list. 


With the stuffing completed, the envelopes wert, 


driven to the railroad station and put on a 5:30 
a. m, train for Georgia. 


Spirited Response 

The reaction from the state was spirited. 

“I sincerely hope you will switch your suppomt 
to the Landrum-Griffin labor bill,” wired a com 
Stituent. “Regardless of your personal convie 
tions, it is the considered opinion of the people if 
this area that the Landrum-Griffin bill is the only 
worthwhile labor bill before the House.” 

Another: “You are the hoax being perpetrated 
on the American people.” 

’ There were also favorable ones. 

“Congratulations on your stand against Lat 
drum bill,” wired a voter. “Stick to your guns.” 

Said another: “Congratulations. 
congressman Comes of age.’ 

The messages from Georgia were about even 


Z 


2 


8 


matched. A count showed 160 backed Mitchell’s $ 


stand and “152 criticized it. 

“Do you know what the most ironic thing 
about all this is?” Mitchell asked. “In all the 
hundreds of the telephone calls, letters and 
telegrams I have had, not a single, solitary one 

asked me to support the piece of legislation I 
was backing. - 
“Not a soul wanted the committee : bill except 
me.” 
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Class War Being Forced on US. Worker 


Review Shows Attacks 


since Labor 


Day 1958 


By Harry Conn 


If there is one word which characterizes the plight of the Amer- 
can worker during the 12-month span from Labor Day 1958 to 
Labor Day 1959, it is “uncertainty.” 

Labor-management tensions, which have always varied in heir 
intensity, nOw seem to be reaching a critical point where the Amer- 


jan worker is being pushed into a 


dass war not of his making, not of 
his choice. 

Determined and powerful forces 
have singled out the working man 
and his trade union as a class. If 
they are successful, the hard-won 
security, which the workingman 
hoped was in his grasp, the ability 
o provide his family with a few 
of the better things of life, may be 
at an end. - 

The knowing American worker 
sees his security threatened on the 
economic front, the legislative 
front, the political front and at the 
bargaining table. 

One year ago these forces were 
noisy but their influence was lim- 
ited. Today, almost as if puppets 
on string from an invisible hand, 
men of power and wealth have 
joined this band of extremists to 
demand that labor be weakened, 
its effectiveness be undermined. 

The opinion-making communica- 
tion media of the nation—newspa- 
pers, magazines radio and TV— 
have joined this fantastic brain- 
washing crusade against organized 
labor. 

They give two reasons for their 
drive—“labor corruption” and “la- 
bor power.” 

The corruption charge has a 
flimsy basis. The McClellan Se- 
lect Senate committee, during al- 
most three years of intense probing 
of unions, found that shady activi- 
ties existed in a few unions, par- 
ticularly the Teamsters. 

Even the counsel of the McClel- 
lan committee has been moved to 
point out, however, that the revela- 
tions of crookedness represent only 
a small fraction of the total num- 
ber of union officials and that no 
basis for claiming any sort of pat- 
tern can be made. 


Clean-up Disregarded 
Too little attention has been 
giver to the fact that the AFL-CIO, 
itself, has enforced six codes of 
ethical practices and has moved to 


clean up instances of corruption in 
a decisive manner. 


The charge of “labor power” is 


echoed by those who have a vested | 


interest in seeing that the effective- 
ness of unions on the collective 
bargaining front is reduced. Cer- 
tainly, in comparison to corporate 
power, labor power remains great- 
ly limited. 

What has given all these extreme 
charges the appearance of respect- 
ability and “public mindedness” is 
that they have been taken up and 
repeated by some of our most re- 
sponsible news media — most of 
which always had a restrained anti- 
labor bias. 

The net result is that the Amer- 
ican people have been undergoing 


one of the most extensive brain-| - -: 


washing .campaigns, influencing 
members of Congress and other 
public officials whom unionists had 


‘long looked upon as their friends. 


The great public service of the 
trade union movement in count- 
less fields is blandly ignored in a 
drive to condition the public to 
the belief that unions are power- 
hungry and self-seeking. 

Do you recall last Labor Day? 
The critical 1958 congressional 
elections were only two. months 
away. In six states the so-called 
“right-to-work” law was on the bal- 
lot. 

Organized labor carried its mes- 
sage to the people. -The people re- 
sponded. Not only did they elect 
a Congress overwhelmingly com- 
mitted to the cause of trade union- 
ism but they crushed the “work” 
law in five out of six states. 

Unionists had every right to ex- 
pect that this victory at the polls 
would be translated into a legisla- 
tive victory. It was one of the 
greatest disillusionments of modern 
history. The anti-labor, anti-pro- 
gressive forces of power in the na- 
tion threw all their resources into 
a carefully conceived campaign to 
lay great stress on balancing the 


CHILDREN AND MOTHER on picket line during the New York 
hospital strike won the “Labor Picture of the Year” award from 
Press Associates, Inc., and a $25 award for the photographer, Tony 
Karp of Local 1199, Retail, Whalesale & Department Store Union. 
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federal budget. Among the casual- 
ties were long-promised pieces of 
social legislation. 

This campaign could not have 
succeeded without the tremendous 
influence of the White House and 
the entire Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Pres, Eisenhower, in fact, 
took the lead against any legisla- 
tion which might unbalance the 
budget. 

‘Inflation’ Myth 

Eisenhower also became the 
spokesman for the inflation myth. 
Despite the fact that the cost of 
living, while high, had achieved rel- 
ative stability, the drumbeat to in- 
still fear of inflation went on with- 
out letup. 

The primary victims-of all this 
were the millions of trade unionists 
around the country who were seek- 
ing hard-won wage increases. As 
expected, management was less 
than enthusiastic about providing 
its workers with any larger share of 
the pie. Eisenhower’s anti-inflation 
line played right into their hands. 
It helped to stiffen the back of steel 
management’ and unquestionably 
contributed to the steel strike and 
the bitter anti-union stand of count- 
less employers. 

The extent to which labor-man- 
agement tensions have increased is 
seen in the strike situations which 
have been on the increase. One of 
the bitterest has been the walkout 
of Textile. Workers at Henderson, 
N. C. A number of union officials 
were beaten during the strike and 
eight union officials and strikers 
were convicted of a conspiracy to 
blow up a power plant. 

Two top officials of the Intl. 
Ladies Garment Workers — one 
Vice Pres. Charles Zimmerman 
—were beaten in connection 
with the ‘union’s drive against 
racket - controlled dress shops. 
Other unionists have been beat- 
en, too. 

From North to South, East to 
West, management has “been for- 
saking collective bargaining for ne- 
gotiations by ultimatum. In sec- 
tions where peaceful labor-manage- 
ment relations have existed for 
years, bargaining processes are in 
jeopardy. 

All this seems a far cry from the 
do-nothing attitude of the Adminis- 
tration one year ago when the deep- 
ening recession was bringing mis- 
ery and deprivation to millions of 


‘wage earners and their families. 
Many economic indicators show |: 
now that we have emerged from the 
depths of the recéssion but unem- 
ployment remains high and for mil- 
lions of employes it will be years 
before they will be able to recover 


from their financial plight. And 
many areas of the country remain 
depressed. 

Automation, too, seems to have 
accelerated during the past year. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers 
who were laid off during the reces- 
sion will never get their wld jobs 
back as “thinking machinery” re- 
places them. 

To meet this problem the AFL- 
CIO has come out for a shorter 
workweek and an essential pro- 
gram for retraining workers. 

If the critical period from Labor 
Day 1958 to Labor Day 1959 has 
taught trade unionists anything, it 
is that their unions will remain 
strong and free as long as ‘they 
fight for them. 

Unions, they have learned, are 
no longer to be taken for granted. 
Every union member has a respon- 
sibility to keep it alive, functioning 
and healthy. (PAI) 


Pharmacists Win 
$2 an Hour Raise 


Los Angeles—Pharmacists. at 
Thrifty Drug Stores throughout 
Southern California will receive a 
$2-an-hour increase over a five- 
year period in a new contract ne- 
gotiated by the Retail Clerks. 

The raise—believed to be one 
of the largest ever negotiated by a 
union—will boost wages of phar- 
macists to $6 an hour by fan. 1, 
1964. ; 

Joseph T. DeSilva, spokesman 
for nine RCIA locals involved in 
the negotiations, said the pharma- 
cists and drug clerks will also re- 
ceive the pattern of fringe benefits 
won by food clerks after a 28-day 
lockout in January. 


These include psychiatric care, 
dental care, medical benefits for 
both active and retired workers, 
cost of living increases for pen- 
sioners and supplementary disa- 
bility and unemployment benefits. 

Drug clerks won a 43-cent hour- 
ly raise over the period of the con- 
tract, including 9 cents retroactive 
to June 2. 


Moral Action 
Need Cited 
By 3 Faiths 


“Continuance of responsible ac- 
tion by both labor and manage- 
ment,” says the Labor Sunday Mes- 
sage of the National Council of 
Churches, “is an absolute neces-- 


» | sity.” 


“Our principal labor-manage- 
ment: problems at the present time 


are basically moral problems,” ac- 


cording to the Labor Day state- 
ment of the Social Action Dept. of, 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

“The concept and practice of 
free and responsible cooperation 
between employers and employes,” 
the Synagogue Council of America 
Labor Day statement says, “. . . 
emerges as a major force for de- 
mocracy.” 

In words such as these the 
need for responsible moral ac- 
tion by both labor and manage- 
ment is a recurrent theme ‘in this. 
year’s Labor Day pronounce- 
ments .of the three religious 
faiths. 

The Jewish statement was pre- 
pared by Rabbi Max D. Davidson, 
new president of the Synagogue 
Council, which includes Reform, 
Conservative and Orthodox Juda- 
ism. Author of the Catholic state- 
ment, which has been issued an- 


nually since’ 1945, is Msgr. George 


G. Higgins, Social Action Dept. 
director 

The Labor Sunday Message of 
‘the Protestants, originated in 1917, 
was prepared by a committee under 
Rev. Cameron P. Hall, director of 
the Dept. of the Church & Eco- 
nomic Life in the National Council 
of Churches. 


Warnings on Legislation 

Both the Catholic and Protestant 
statements sound a warning note 
against excessively “tough” labor 
legislation. The assumption by 
government of “too much respon- 
sibility” for labor-management af- 
fairs, says Msgr. Higgins, “would 
be a calamity” for the nation, 
whose economic welfare and po- 
litical freedom have a big stake in 
the working of our industrial re- 
lations system “in an atmosphere 
of voluntary labor-management co- 
operation.” 

The Protestant message also 
speaks of the “necessity” of “free 
collective bargaining for economic 
freedom in an orderly society”— 
and sees as the only alternative 
“undue restrictions or even outright 
dictation by government.” 


Msgr. Higgins warns against 
the “cynicism,” as opposed to 
a proper “Christian optimism,” 
which is developing about the 
collective bargaining process. 
We have become “preoccupied 
with the seamy side of labor- 
management relations” until 
there is danger of losing sight 
of the “solid goodness and in- 
tegrity which are all around us.” 

The Protestant message likewise 
emphasizes the need for a balanced 
view “rather than a prejudiced or 
partial view of the problems which 


responsible union leaders and their — 


members confront.” 


It points out that corruption has ~ 
been disclosed in management as . 


well as labor, and that church peo- 
ple need to see beyond that issue 
to recognize “the essential function 
and permanent contribution of 
labor.” 

It stresses the need for church 
members who belong to unions “to 
participate more effectively and re- 
sponsibly” in their labor organiza- 
tions. 

In short, from the viewpoint of 
religion, responsibility—to each 


other, to the public, to God—is the 
fundamental and necessary answer 


to fabor-management problems. 
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Perk f ccaCae Bhs 
° : 
The Coalitien’s List 
PRES. EISENHOWER'S LEGISLATIVE “must” list tossed at 
an adjournment-minded Congress before his departure for 
Europe completely exposes the big business domination of the 
Administration, ©  - a pate PAS 
: The “must” list includes a higher consumer tax on gasoline, 
higher interest rates to benefit the moneylenders and an emasculated 
and almost meaningless housing bill. - p 
The President renewed his drive also for punitive labor legisla- 
tion but refused to move to solve the industry-forced steel ‘strike. 
Absent from the “must” list are badly needed measures for 


’ federal aid for school construction, an increase in the minimum 


wage and extension of coverage, aid for depressed areas and 
numerous other measures designed to strengthen the nation’s 
economy and extend a measure of justice and assistance to the 
poverty-stricken and underprivileged. 

The only positive steps toward enhancing the nation’s position 
in the President’s program were his plea for adequate funds for the 
mutual security program and a passing reference to civil rights. 

A new appeal for legislation to aid big business and enhance 
the status of the reactionary political coalition in control of Con- 
gress is hardly the answer when the nation needs industrial peace, 
fair and non-punitive labor legislation and an economy geared to 
growth., What the President has offered is a shallow, negative 
approach that falls far short of the needs of the nation that is 
leading the free world in the struggle with totalitarian dictatorship. 


The Cat Slips Out. 


TS STEEL INDUSTRY’S record profits, piled up by a com-|4 7 


bination of administered. price increases and a sharp rise in 


productivity, is proving embarrassing to the Administration’s most | 


conservative economists. 


There’s no other explanation for Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier’s re- 
cent speech in which he indicated that a price cut is in order in 


the steel industry. The chairman of the President’s Council of | Z 


Economic Advisers pointed out accurately that increases in pro- 
ductivity lower the unit cost of the product and intimated that in 
the steel industry this should be translated into lower prices. 

But Dr. Saulnier indicated that labor, too, is entitled to a share 
of the gains resulting from increased productivity, shattering the 
steel industry’s position that a wage rise would be inflationary. 

Saulnier, of course, argues that a wage increase should be limited 
to productivity gains, but this is more than the steel industry is 
ready to admit or grant. 

So here we have the Administration’s top economist calling on 
industries where there have been sharp productivity gains to cut 
prices and increase wages to at least the extent of the productivity 
gain. , 

Labor disagrees sharply with his contention that wage gains 
should be. limited by productivity. The key need of the American 
economy is increased consumer purchasing power so that our pro- 
ductive capacity does not outrun our ability to- consume. 

Higher wages are the key to consumer purchasing power and 
artificial limitations can only brew economic troubles. 

But Dr. Saulnjer’s limited, watch-out-for-inflation approach to the 
problem of wages, prices and profits is a far cry from the heavily- 
advertised position of the steel industry with its patently phony 
“wage-freeze” offer and destruction of hard-won union gains. 
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Zoot’ Worth Tenth of a Cent: 


Rag ‘Theft’ Hearings Tell Story 
Of Pakistan Labor Movement 


- By Arnold Beichman 


ARACHI, PAKISTAN — We will call this 
story, “The Case of the Stolen Rag,” part 
mystery, part labor-management relations in this 
Asian country, No point in mentioning the name 
of the employer because everybody here says he 
is one of the best, which will give you an idea of 
what it’s like to be a worker in this part of the 
world, 


Abdul Wahid, 30, is a skilled worker, which 


means he makes $35 a month as a metal finisher. - 


On Wednesday afternoon, July 22, Abdul finished 
his 8-hour day—the work-week is 44 hours—and 
started for the gate. He was stopped by a guard 
and asked why he had a cotton rag on his pos- 
session. Abdul said he had taken this piece of 


waste to clean his bicycle before going home. 


The next morning Abdul discovered he had 
been suspended without pay, charged with steal- 
ing, and was told to prepare for a hearing before 
a two-man board, one representing the employer, 
one the union. 

On that Thursday the hearing lasted 45 
minutes, On Friday another hearing ran two 
hours; Saturday, two hours and 30 minutes; 
Monday, one hour and 30 minutes. ‘Witnesses 
were heard and a 14-page single-spaced steno- 
graphic transcript prepared on a “theft” of a 
rag worth about one-tenth of a U.S. penny. 

No one is sure how long this case will go on 
but Abdul isn’t making his wages. H he’s ac- 
quitted, he'll get his back pay. If he’s found guilty 
by management, the case will go to the Pakistani 
labor commissioner for review. 


There are similar petty annoyances at this 
plant. In Abdul’s situation, his union is now 
engaged in wage negotiations before a govern- 
ment tribunal which must decide whether or not 
an increase and other demands will be granted. 


IN PAKISTAN, as in other countries with 
newly-organized labor movements, skilled, trained 
union leadership is at a premium, 


If a top union official has to spend seven hours 
on the case of a “stolen” rag, it is obvious he isn’t 
going to have much time to fight an intricate wage 
claim before a government tribunal, and there 
can’t be any substitute because there aren't 
enough able union officials to go around. At 
least, that’s the union theory to explain why a 
dirty, old rag is worth several hundred dollars’ 
worth of company time, 


But this isn’t the only headache a Karachi 
worker has to face. Becausé of the fantastic hous- 
ing shortage in this overcrowded capital city, 
workers live anywhere from five to 25 miles away 
from a plant. That means getting up at 5 a. m. 
to catch a train which stops about five miles from 
the factory, then getting a horse-cart or rickshaw 
(cabs are too expensive and the train always seems 
to miss the bus) to be at the plant-gate by 8 a. m. 

Trade union leaders here, headed by Mo- 
hammed A, Khatib, 49, founder and president 
of the All-Pakistan Confederation of Labor 
(APCOL), are strenuously seeking to strengthen | 
their organization. Under a new government re- 
gime which came to power last October through 
a military coup, APCOL has received a sur- 
prisingly sympathetic hearing. 

The Minister of Health, Social Welfare and 
Labor, Lt. Gen. Walid Aji Burki, is a doctor who 


specialized in ophthalmology and before his cab-. 


inet post was director of the Pakistani Army Med- 
ical Services. In an interview, he said -he was 
determined to keep the labor movement here free 
of politics. 

“The previous government,” he said, “tried to 
bring politics into labor unions. My policy is to 
keep it free of politics and political parties. The 
test of a labor organization will be what is it 
doing for the workers, not politics.” 

The Pakistani labor movement suffers, pri- 
marily, from the lack of well-trained leaders 
(although the workers’ education school is 
slowly changing that), a labor surplus, mon- 
strously low wages particularly for the un- 
skilled—60 to 80 cents a day—very little un- 
ion income (almost half APCOL’s income is 
from the Dock Workers of Karachi), a con- 
tinuous flow of underemployed agricultural 
workers to the cities, and a class of employers 
who regard a modern labor-management code 
as violative of the more desirable master-servant 
system, 

A strike ban, imposed after the military coup 
under Gen, Mohammad Ayub Khan, was lifted 
May 4 and although the government can legally 
prevent strikes under a system of compulsory af 
bitration, there is a greater optimism among 
APCOL leaders than ever before, 

The new government is publicly pledged to the 
Intl. Labor Organization’s convention on the right 


of workers to organize and bargain collectively 
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Vandercook Says: .. Shout their Hosannahs! eeu 


Demogoguery i: in 1 Steel Strike 


~ workers on one of America’s biggest payrolls? 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator spansored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over. the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


S EC. OF LABOR Mitchell, with the approval 


of Pres. Eisenhower, has displayed the grave 
concern of the U.S. government over the shut- 
down of the steel industry—with its consequent 
idling of some 650,000 wage-earners—by issuing 
a 49-page pamphlet entitled “in es Sta- 
tistics Bearing on the Steel 
Dispute,” . 

Mitchell has carried out 
the avowed purpose of this 
Administration not to in- 
tervene in the steel strike. 
His publication takes nei- _ 
ther one side nor the other. 
Nor does Mitchell make 
any recommendations as 
to how that angry pause 
in steel production is to 
be brought to an amicable 
conclusion. 

The Secretary takes the position that, having 
made all the relevant facts public, he will leave 
it to the American people to decide where justice 
lies. That, at face value, is an admirable atti- 
tude. The only catch is that, in practice, it is 
meaningless. How many of us have read with 
sufficient care to be able to express an intelligent 
opinion about a problem affecting one of Amer- 


Vandercook 


ica’s greatest industries? And the half-a-million 


Union Training Ground: 


New Generation at Unity House 


NITY HOUSE, PA.—The Ladies’ Garment 

Workers’ famed 40-year-old vacationland in 
the Poconos is providing a unique training ground 
for a third generation of ILGWU families. 

In its block-long vaulted-ceiling dining hall 
many. of the 60-odd youngsters hoisting heavy 
trays and dishes are the grandsons and grand- 
daughters of the handful of ILGWU pioneers who 
translated the dream of a union-owned and oper- 
ated vacation resort into a reality. 

Their grandfathers and grandmothers, how- 
ever, did it the hard way—in the tradition of 
all pioneers. They served tables and washed 
dishes to defray the cost of running the few 
cabins and dining room that comprised the 
original Unity House in the years after its 
founding in 1919, 

The crew of 60 that serves as waiters, waitresses 
and busboys are nearly all sons and daughters of 
ILGWU members. The money they earn waiting 
on tables generally goes to defray the costs of 
college education, a reflection of the new status 
enjoyed by garment workers in the years of 
contract benefits won under the union banner. 


AND IN THE UNION TRADITION of the. 


grandparents and parents they—along with the 
maintenance crew on the 1,000 acre resort—all 
are members in good standing of the Hotel & 
Restaurant Workers. 

Saul Gold,-Unity House manager, says with a 
touch of pride that it’s one of the best contracts 


Washington Reports: 


Stepup in Economic Expansion 
Held Essential to Meet Needs 


HE AMERICAN economy must expand at 

least 4 or 5 percent a year to maintain full 
employment, attain a balanced budget, meet hous- 
ing, education and other needs and meet the 
Communist e¢onomic challenge, according to Rep. 
Chester Bowles (D-Conn.) and Rep. James G. 
Fulton (R-Pa.). 

Interviewed on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service educational pro- 
gram, heard on 250 radio stations, Bowles also 
said that efforts must be made to prevent reces- 


sions which “cut down the average growth of the . 


economy considerably.” 

Because-of recessions, “if you figure on a per 
Capita basis,” he said, “we're just a little better 
than standing still in the last 10 years... . You 
can’t possibly hold to a 4 or 5 percent annual 
increase if in every three, four or five years we 


/ amount the steel companies could very well agree 


~ generally highly-skilled jobs than do “most” other 
But that document]. 
.also points out that steel prices are now “at peak 


It is an ancient method of evasion of executive 
responsibility to put some highly complicated 
problem “up to the public.” That is demagoguery.- 
_ Some 170 million Americans are not qualified 
to settle the steel strike. 

I believe that most fair-minded readers of the 
report would reach the conclusion that the steel 
companies are being stubborn and archaic. The 
strong indication conveyed by that report is that 
by. parmg its own profits by only a moderate 


to grant beneficial increases to their employes. 
MITCHELL’S FACT-FINDERS do not’ dodge 

the fact that the workers in the great steel mills 

—on an hourly basis at least—earn more for their 


American industrial workers. 


levels” which are higher than wholesale’ prices in 
general, and much more than retail prices, and 
that “the upward trend of output per man-hour 
tends to hold down employment costs.” Further- 
more, the report notes, the rate of return for 
investors in steel company stocks in the first half 
of 1959 was above that for all manufacturing. 

You and I and the people down the road can- 
not “settle the steel strike.” Even, as is doubt- 
ful, if we read, comprehend, and inwardly digest 
all the facts relating to it. But Eisenhower's own 
Secretary of Labor has pointed out that it can 
be settled. If, that is, Pres. Eisenhower now 
chooses to express an opinion based on those 
facts. 


in the industry. He notes that when Pennsylvania 
recently improved its minimum wage and other 
statutes covering hotel and. restaurant workers, 
Unity House standards were already well above 
the new standards, 

' As to the waiters, waitresses and busboys of 
former years, the records show that they’re now 
successful doctors, lawyers and part of the newer 
leadership coming up through the ILGWU ranks. 


ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky, who has 
been largely responsible for the expansion of 
Unity House in recent years, says no new im- 
provements are planned in the immediate future 
but the union has hopes of building a new 
dining hall and using the present dining hall 
for indoor recreational facilities. 

And when that new dining hall is in operation 
the serving crews probably will be the fourth 
generation of ILGWU families carrying on a 
union tradition, 


Edward P. Morgan, ABC news commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, is vaca- 
tioning until Sept. 7. Quincy Howe, veteran 
ABC news commentator, is substituting for 
-him. 

The program is heard on the ABC net- 
work at 7 p. m., EDT, Monday through 
Friday. 


take a nose-dive in a recession as we did last year. 
We waste two years getting out of a recession.” 

Fulton stressed the importance of taking care 
in this congressional session of depressed areas 
which have not been aided by the general im- 
provement in the économy. He added that dis- 
tribution of wealth and opportunity must be 
maintained, 

A SUCCESSFUL program must not only affect 
domestic matters, but foreign aid and trade as well, 
he maintained. 

“We must look abroad for increased amounts 
of raw materials,” Bowles said. “We're now 
importing 20 percent of our industrial raw ma- 
terials and it is estimated that within 10 years 
something close to 50 percent of all the raw 


Founder Explains | 
Labor Day Meaning 


By Peter J. McGuire 


Peter J..McGuire first proposed a labor holiday before the New 
York Central Labor Council in May 1882. Twelve years later it 
became a legal holiday by act of Congress. Several years later 
McGuire wrote the following article on the meaning of Labor Day: 
ON THIS DAY the hosts of labor shout their Hosannahs! From 
a thousand groves and hillsides, by rippling brooks and gurgling 
streams, comes the glad acclaim. 

No festival of martial glory or warrior’s renown is this; no 
pageant pomp of warlike conquest, no glory of fratricidal strife 
attend this day. 

Ht is dedicated to peace, civilization and the atumphe of 
industry. It is a demonstration of fraternity and the harbinger 
of a better age—a more chivalrous time, when labor shall be 
best honored and well rewarded. 

Pagan feasts and Christian observances have come down to us 
through the long ages. But it was reserved for this century,.and for 
the American people, to give birth to Labor Day. In this they 
honor the toilers of the earth, and pay homage to those who from 
rude nature have delved and carved all the comfort and grandeur 
we behold. 

More than all, the thought, the conception, yea the very inspira- 
tion of this holiday came from men in the ranks of the working 
people—men active in uplifting their fellows, and leading them 
to better conditions. It came from a little group in New York City, ° 
the Central Labor Union, which had just been formed, and which 
in later years attained widespread influence. 

ON MAY 8, 1882, the writer made the proposition. He urged 
the propriety of setting aside one day in the year to be designated 
as “Labor Day,” and to be established as a general holiday for the 
laboring classes. He advised the day should first be celebrated by 
a street parade, which would publicly show the strength and esprit 
de corps of the trade and labor organizations. Next the parade 
should be followed by a picnic or festival in some grove, and the 
proceeds of the same be divided on this semi-cooperative plan, viz: 

Each union or organization should get as many tickets as it 
desired to sell; the more sold the greater would be the benefits 
to the society selling them. Each society should be allowed to 
keep af the money realized by sale of tickets through its mem- 

-bers. In the end, each of the bodies participating should con- 
tribute to the expenses in proportion to its membership. 

It was further argued Labor Day should be observed as one 
festal day in the year for public tribute to the genius of American 
industry. There were other worthy holidays representative of the 
religious, civil and military spirit. But none representative of the 
industrial spirit—the great vital force of every nation. He sug- 
gested the first Monday in September of every year for such a 
holiday, as it would come at the most pleasant season of the year, 
nearly midway between the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving, and 
would fill a wide gap in the chronology of legal holidays. 

_ THE FIRST LABOR DAY parade and festival of the Central 
Labor Union of New York City on Sept. 5, 1882, was simply an 
imposing success. From that day on, it became a ‘fixed institution 
in the United States, observed today in every city of the land, 
The plan was next endorsed by the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and the General Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor. It spread rapidly from city to city, and from 
town to town. City councils and state legislatures took it up, and 
made it a legal holiday, until finally on June 28, 1894, it became 
a national holiday by act of Congress. 

There was a time, and it is not many years ago, when the 
trade union and the labor movement of America were too insig- 
nificant for Presidents, governors, mayors, city councilmen or 
public men to consider, much less honor. Trade unions were of 
no consequence; trade unionists were harmless fanatics, Now 
they are of more weight, more influential, more powerful. No 
longer can they be sneered down or cajoled; they must be met, 
they must be recognized. 


EXPANDING USS. ECONOMY will enable this country to meet 
its needs and attain a balanced budget, Rep, Chester Bowles 
(D-Conn.), left, and Rep. James G, Fulton (R-Pa.) declared in an 


materials that keep our factories going will be 
coming from Africa, Asia and Latin America.” 


interview on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service educational radio program, ~ * 
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Schnitzler on Labor Day: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1959 


Health Insurance Plan 
For Elderly Next Goal 


By William F. Schnitzler 


‘ABOR BUILDS for the future. It can never 

complacently accept the status quo. The en- 

tire history of labor is the story of a movement, 

marching forward. On this Labor Day American 
labor is writing new history. 

For today the labor movement is driving ahead 
toward a new goal—the establishment of health 
and hospitalization insurance for the older men 
and women of our country. 

Already we are encountering bitter opposition. 
The American Medical Association, the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber 
of Commerce are up in arms against the proposal. 
These and other reactionary organizations have 
consistently resisted every bit of progress ever 
accomplished for the benefit of the American 
people. We find them, at the same time, lending 
strong stpport to pending legislation*to cripple 
the effectiveness of the trade union movement. 
They want to tie labor hand and foot in a vain 
attempt to halt our forward march.’ 

But the trade union movement will not be 
deterred. We know where we are going. We 
are sure of our ground. We are convinced 
that the great majority of the American people 
support us in our efforts to make their lives 
happier and more rewarding. 

Every once in a while, we read about ex- 
' plorers discovering jungle tribes who kill their 
older people. We shudder at such barbaric prac- 
‘tices. But from their point of view it is kinder 
to kill than to let the aging die a slow death from 
starvation and illness. 

In our own country, it was only a quarter- 
century ago that we established social security. 
Before that, impoverished elderly people had to 
depend on private charity or go to the poorhouse 
to live out their days. ; 

IT IS HARD to believe now that anyone could 
oppose social seeurity. But we had to overcome 
tremendous obstacles to put it across. It was 
denounced as a socialistic dole. We were warned 
that if people could retire on Government-insured 
pensions after their working days were over, it 
would destroy private insurance companies. Now, 
after 25 years, Uncle Sam is still doing business 
at the same old free enterprise stand. The private 
insurance companies have prospered beyond their 
wildest dreams. And the American people are 
immeasurably better off as the result of the Social 
Security system. 

In recent years, medical science has found new 


ways to prolong human life. It is predicted that - 


antibiotics, vaccines, improved surgical tech- 
niques and other discoveries will increase the life- 
span of the average American citizen far beyond 
the Biblical three-score and ten. 

But what good are these advances in the heal- 


ing arts when they are priced beyond the financial - 


reach of retired workers? 


McDevitt on Labor Day: 


Take a retired couple who have saved some|® 


money during their working. years and are now 


enjoying a modest income over and above social | § 


security payments. They plan for a reasonably 
comfortable and dignified old age. But if one or 
both become ‘sick, bills for doctors, hospitals, 
drugs and appliances can add up in a short time 
to thousands of dollars. Their whole foundation 
for retirement is swept away. For fear of such 
loss, many couples postpone seeking medicai at- 


-tention until too late,. with tragic results. 


Surely, we in America can do better than that! 
The AFL-CIO has proposed a plan. It calls 
for the inclusion in our Social Security System 
of a health insurance program for those who 
have retired. It is simple, inclusive and prac- 
tical, The plan has been incorporated in the 
Forand bill, now before the House. of Repre- 
sentatives. 


When the bill was first fnttodloed: the Ameri- 


_ can Medical Association and its reactionary allies 


immediately set up a cry of “socialized medicine”. 
It is nothing of the kind. : 

Significantly, when pressed for an alternative, 
spokesmen for the AMA had only one suggestion 
—-private insurance plans. Yet it is only a few 
years since the AMA was denouncing private 
health insurance plans as “socialized medicine”. 

If private insurance companies could handle 
the problem adequately we would not object. 
But they have failed. 


WHETHER NON-PROFIT or commercial, the 
private insurance plans have the built-in dis- 
advantage of relying upon current payments by 
the aged themselVes to give them coverage. This |. 
makes the insurance far too costly. Even where 
some departure from this approach is attempted, 
as through policies paid up at age 65, the result- 
ant costs are so high that protection must be 
severely limited and most elderly persons are sub- 
jected to the inescapable risk of having to pay 
heavy medical bills which drain their resources. 

What private insurance companies cannot do, 
the American people can easily do together for 
themselves. It will take only a slight increase in 
social security taxes to. pay for health insurance 
for the aged. In the long run everyone will benefit 
from this protection. 

This is an issue of major importance. The op- 
position is strong and deeply entrenched. The 
Forand bill faces a hard row in Congress. But 
no matter how long it takes, labor is in this fight 
to the finish, We know from experience that 
progress always comes the hard way and we will 
not shrink from the challenge. It is our hope that 


- we can make a living reality out of the prophetic 


lines of the poet, Robert Browning: 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 


It's a Good Time to Start Work 
With an Eye to 1960 Elections 


By James L. McDevitt 


| Fapreses DAY 1959 is a good time to begin 
thinking about Election Day 1960. The 14 
months between Sept. 7 of this year and Nov. 8 
of next will be filled with exciting political ac- 
tivities that can end either in a victory for the 
working people of America or in defeat for them. 

By victory, I mean the election of highly-quali- 
fied, liberal, public-spirited candidates for office 
who will work for fair labor-management laws, 
better public school buildings and better-paid 
teachers, higher and broader minimum wages, 
adequate social security—particularly for our sen- 
ior citizens—stronger national defense, effective 
workmen’s and unemployment compensation, civic 
improvement, improved highways, public housing 
for all who need decent living quarters, and other 
_ Measures that would benefit all of America. 

By defeat, I mean the election of candidates 
who think profits afe more important than 


are disappointed 
2 pre little liberal 
“xPected a better 


fact that Congress a 
lepistation this year. ghey h 


record following the 1958 elections which saw a 
sharp increase in liberal senators and representa- 
tives. Some of these unionists are ready to with- 
draw from the political field. 

_ But everyone knows that you cannot win a fight 
by withdrawing from it. 

The simplest way to support good candidates 
and defeat the bad is to contribute voluntarily 
$1 to COPE, register to vote, keep informed 
about where candidates stand on the important 
issues, and then vote on Election Day. 

Remember: Next year, the people will elect a 
President of the United States, a Vice President, 
33 or 34 U.S. senators (depending upon whether 
one of the new Hawaiian senators will have to 
stand for reelection), 437 members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, 26 state governors and 
innumerable state legislators, judges, district at- 
torneys, mayors, councilmen, school officials, as- 
sessors, tax collectors and many other offices 

Yes, Labor Day—right now—is an excellent 
ius, Jo begin planning and working for victory 
in ’60. 


NEW YORK is a “union town,” Mayor J Robert F. Weonee 4 pl 
in a proclamation giving the city’s official support to the. giant 
Labor Day parade sponsored by New York AFL-CIO unions, — 
Wagner presented the proclamation to Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, 
Jr. (second from left), and other officers of the AFL-CIO Central 
Labor Council on the steps of City Hall. More than 100,000 
union members are expected to march up Fifth Ave. 


118,000 to March in N_Y.: 


Labor Day Parade to 
Stress Dignity, Unity 


New York—AFL-CIO unions entered the final strenuous week 
of preparations for organized labor’s first Labor Day parade here 
in 20 years. All indications were that the event will fully live up 
to advance billing as “the biggest and most exciting parade the my. 
has ever seen.” 

The City Central Labor Council Parade Committee estimated 
that 118,000 union members will be in the line of match up Fifth 
Ave. on Monday, Sept. 7. This was on the basis of reports re- 
ceived from 600 parade chairmen of local unions. 

The parade has been designed as a positive expression of the 
contributions of union members and of the labor movement to 
the progress of industry and of the community and as a forceful 
answer to attacks now being made on unions. From the fanfare 
and pageantry displayed by members of the theatrical unions to 
the grim ranks of striking members of the Steelworkers, the 
march will proclaim the theme, “a strong free labor movement 
means a strong free America.” 

More than 100 floats will dramatize the message. 
bands will keep the avenue filled with music. ; 

A 36-block area below 32nd St. has been set aside by the city 
as the assembly area. The parade committee has drawn up a 
schedule for assembly of union contingents beginning at 8:30 a. m. 
and running into the evening. The schedule was designed with the 
assistance of former police officials and other parade experts to 
permit each contingent to gather and swing into the line of march 
with a minimum of waiting. 

The parade will step off promptly at 10 a. m., “rain or shine, 
hot or cold.” The union members will march 20 abreast up the 
avenue from 26th to 60th St. 


Stars Form Contingent 
One of the leading contingents will be the theatrical division 


Some 200 


featuring stars of stage, screen and television. The casts of many © 


Broadway shows will parade in costume. | od 

The trade unionists from the entertainment world have been given 
a position in the front of the parade because many of them will have 
to proceed directly from the march to their theaters for Labor Day 
matinee performances. 

The parade will also mark the start of Union Label Week, and 
queen of the march will be the Union Label Dept.’s “Miss Union 
Maid,” Mary Ann’ Cinque of Office Employes Local 153, She 
will be carried on a float with her “union maids-in-waiting.” _ 


The city gave its official blessing to the parade in a proclamation _ 


by Mayor Robert F. Wagner making the day “City of New York 
Trade Unions Day.” At ceremonies at City Hall, the mayor told 


50 union leaders “we’re counting on you to show the. world that — 4 


New York is THE union town.” . 

Special efforts are being made by the unions to focus public at- 
tention on the parade. 
boards all over town carry invitations to the public to come to 
the parade. 

Thousands of union members’ cars are emblazoned with bumper 


stickers announcing the parade. Impressive three-dimensional clock. 


displays on the parade dominate some of the city’s busiest subway 
stations and terminals. 


A lively musical jingle has been recorded by members of the 


Radio & Television Artists telling all listeners, “We'll meet you at 
the Labor Day parade.” It is being played at union rallies and 


will be broadcast frequently over radio in the week before the 
parade, 


More than 300 outdoor illuminated bill- ~ 
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Executive Council Resolution 


In Support of Steel Strike ~ 


i Following is the text of the resolution on the 


strike of the Steelworkers adopted by. the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council at its meeting at Unity 
House, Pa.: ' 

The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO con- 
siders the strike forced upon 500,000 Steelwork- 
ers and their families by the giant steel corpora- 
tions as a further extension and intensification of 
the big business conspiracy which organized. in- 
dustry has been mobilizing against’ the wage 
earners of America. : 

Accordingly, the Executive Council of the 
AFL-CIO has recognized the struggle of the 
500,000 Steelworkers to be the struggle of the — 
whole American labor movement. 

We are deeply disturbed by the arrogant refusal 
of the steel industry to engage in good faith col- 
lective bargaining and its continued selfish refusal 
to grant Steelworkers any economic concession 
despité the scandalous and unprecedented profits 
of the steel industry. The steel strike is but an- 
other step in the developing campaign of - big 
business directed against all wage earners and 
designed to deny workers and their families their 
just share of the fruits of our developing tech- 
nology. and the increased abundance that an 
expanding American economy makes possible. 

Under the guise of fighting inflation, the steel 
industry, as a part of the big business conspiracy, 
has mounted a high-powered, highly-financed 
propaganda campaign to delude the American 
people about the causes of inflation in order to 
hide their own guilt for inflation resulting from 
their selfish and unjustified administered price 
increases. The complete hypocrisy of the steel 
industry propaganda is apparent in the light of 
the facts which followed announcement of the 
steel industry’s unprecedented profits. 

For an industry to attempt to make the wage 
claims of the Steelworkers responsible for in- 
flation isa sham. The record of U.S. Steel, the 
leader of the industry’s phony anti-inflation 
campaign, proves beyond challenge that its 
profit in the first half of 1959 was running at an 
annual rate of $4,500 profit per employe. 

The steel industry would not only deny Steel- 
workers and their families the measure of eco- 
nomic justice to which they are entitled, but in 
addition the industry has made demands upon 
the workers the practical effects of which would 
be to turn the clock of labor-management rela- 
tions backwards and rob the Steelworkers of hard 
won gains in terms of working conditions and 
production standards. 

The steel strike has been forced upon the 


outcome will affect the lives of every American 
who works for wages or salary. Every wage 
earner, every consumer stands to win or lose 
with the men in the mills and mines who are 
directly engaged in the struggle with the giant 
corporations who control the basic steel industry 
of America. 

It should be perfectly clear by now that this 
baitle is no ordinary “labor dispute.” The 
issues are not so narrow that they affect a single 
group of workers and their employers. This is 
a matter packed with issues and questions that 


as 


‘go to the very heart of the economic and social 
’ lives of every citizen. ae 


With so much importance attached to it, do- 
mestically and internationally, it seems utterly || 


ridiculous and dangerously unrealistic to continue 
an attitude of polite aloofness on the part of the 
government which is under mandate to operate for 
the good and welfare ofall its citizens.. 


‘ A,sound and just settlement must be reached 


by good faith collective bargaining. To achieve 


this goal the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO: | ® 
S Kegel that Pres. Eisenhower call to the 


White House the top officials of the major 
steel corporations and of the United Steelworkers 
so that in such White House conference the weight 
and the moral influence of the high office ‘of the 
presidency can be brought to bear in an effort 
to get sincere good faith collective bargaining 
efforts under way in order to work out a fair, 
honorable, decent and non-inflationary settlement 
in the best interest of all the American people. 

—Calls on the. 13.5 million members of the 

AFL-CIO to pledge their,full support to the 
500,000 striking members of the Steelworkers in 
this their historic struggle for justice and decency. 
The Executive Council calls upon all affiliated 
unions to provide all practical aid and support 
to the Steelworkers and to arouse their rank and 
file members to an understanding of the real 
issues involved in this strike. ; 


epee arg that historic Labor Day 1959 be dedi- 

cated as “Support the Steelworkers Day” 
and be a point of building the broadest possible 
support and solidarity for Steelworkers and their 
families. This should be a day when labor can- 
not only pause to take stock of past gains and 
victories but also to rededicate itself to progress 
in the future by a renewed spirit of unity behind 
the Steelworkers. It should be a day when all 
meetings, picnics and celebrations be conducted 
under the single theme of arm-in-arm solidarity 
with fellow-unionists in steel. 


—Summons the General Board of the AFL- 
CIO into session on the 18th of September 
in San Francisco for the purpose of adopting such 
programs and policies as will mobilize the maxi- 
mum organizational, financial and moral support 
of the entire AFL-CIO to insure victory for the 
Steelworkers. The council in addition directs 
that the normal order of business of the second 
day of the convention be suspended and specifi- 
cally invites to the General Board meeting on 
Sept. 18 all of the leaders of all of the unions in 
the AFL-CIO to aid in mobilizing our strength 
for this struggle. 
parse: a special subcommittee of the Exec- 
utive Council to work in liaison with the 
Steelworkers and the leadership of the AFL-CIO 
to prepare appropriate programs and policies for 
consideration at the Sept. 18 session. 

In full recognition that the steel strike is part 
of the big business conspiracy, we hereby declare 
our determination to make the steel strike the 
struggle of the whole American labor movement 
and to mobilize our full resources, our collective 
will and the human solidarity of American work- 
ers to win this historic struggle for human justice. 


a 


down of 85 percent of nation’s steel output resulting from management’s adamant insistence on a 
one-year “wage freeze” for 500,000 members of Steelworkers, coupled with scuttling of union-won 


job rights. Strike is now in seventh week, 


oe | told a press conference that the 
IDLE CHIMNEYS at U.S. Steel’s Homestead works near Pittsburgh stand as mute symbol of shut- 


iNDUSTRY-FORCED strike of Steelworkers is recognized by 
Executive Council as latest effort of big employers to cut down 
hard-won union gains. Here Pres. Meany, Pres. David McDonald 
of the Steelworkers and Pres. Walter P. Reuther of Auto Workers 
confer on AFL-CIO plans for help. 


Statement by Council 
On Khrushchev Visit 


The text of the AFL-CIO Executive Council’s statement on the 
coming visit of Soviet Premier Khrushchev to this country follows: 


Pres. Eisenhower has invited Nikita Khrushchev, the head of the 
Soviet Union, to visit the United States in the near future. 

From various quarters there have ‘come to us queries as to what 
is our attitude to the forthcoming visit of Mr. Khrushchev. 

It is not for the AFL-CIO Executive Council to approve or dis= 
approve an invitation extended by our President to the head of 
another government. We do not, therefore, have any comment 
to make on the wisdom of the President’s invitation. At the same 
time, we must all face the situation realistically. 

The Soviet regime continues to be a totalitarian dictatorship. It 
is dedicated to aggression and world domination. It has destroyed 
all democratic rights and liberties in its own country. It is now 
seeking to subvert and destroy the rights and liberties which we 
Americans. cherish dearly in our country. There is not a shred 
of evidence to show that the Kremlin rulers have changed the nature 
or aims of their regime or even slackened their drive to conquer 
the world and remold it on the pattern of Soviet tyranny. , 

It has been reported that Vice Pres. Nixon, during his visit - 
to the USSR, indicated he would urge. American labor to join 


| actively in an exchange program with the so-called unions of 


Soviet Russia. It is, therefore, necessary to set the record straight. 

In this situation, the Executive Council reaffirms its declaration 
of February 1959, against exchanging delegations with dictatorship 
countries. We further reiterate our wholehearted support of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions’ policy against exchanges 
of delegations with the so-called trade unions in Communist or 
any other totalitarian countries. 

The AFL-CIO is an organization of free trade unions. There 
are no Soviet counterparts with which we of the AFL-CIO can 
have such exchanges. The Kremlin dictatorship strictly prohibits 
the Soviet workers from organizing free trade unions. Thg so-called 
trade unions in the USSR are nothing but agencies of the Com- 
munist dictatorship. Consequently, it is out of the question for 
the AFL-CIO ‘to give recognition to the head of a government 
which does not permit its own workers to have any free trade 
unions. American labor could never participate in honoring the 
head Of a government which seeks to destroy human freedom in 
any form. , 

Furthermore, as a free trade union movement, the AFL-CIO is 
not bound to agree with every domestic or foreign policy of our 
government. For example, the American labor movement has 
always firmly apposed U.S. recognition of the Franco dictatorship. 
But our government has recognized and has even given economic 
aid to this dictatorship. Such governmental actions do-not mean 
that the AFL-CIO should welcome Franco to our shores in the 
event our government should ever invite him to visit the United 
States. 

By the same token, the President’s invitation to Mr. Khrushchev 
does not mean that the AFL-CIO should participate in honoring 
this head of a foreign government which runs a vast network of 
forced labor camps and which ordered the murder of thousands 
of Hungarians fighting for their national independence and freedom. 


'U.S., Canadian Liaison Set Up 


Unity House, Pa—The AFL-® 
CIO Executive Council has voted 
to set up a liaison committee with 
the Canadian Labor Congress to 
work out common problems affect- 
ing both groups. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


committee wolild be thé best meth- 
od of handling problems that have 
arisen. Committee members will 
be named later, ~ 

Meany told reporters that the 
Pproblems arose because the AFL- 
CIO. had expelled some organiza- 
tions on which the CLC had taken 
no action, and because of other 
problems of. jurisdiction and char- 
ters. He said the liaison commit- 
tee was set up to prevent these 


AFL-CIO and the CLC each will 
name three members to the com- 
mittee. The council acted after a 
report on informal talks with CLC 


leaders indicated that the liaison} problems from becoming serious. 
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PER CAPITA INCREASE for Glass Workers, to be voted on in referendum Sept. 10, is discussed 
at special convention in Columbus, O. Left to right: Jack Miles, president of Local 9, Toledo; 
Lewis McCracken, secretary-treasurer of the Glass Workers; Arthur McKnight, Local 9 delegate; 


and Warren Hartman, recording secretary of tion 9, 


Glass Union 


Votes Per Capita Rise 


Columbus, O.—Members of the Glass Workers will be asked to 


Convention| 


approve a permanent hike in per capita payments to offset financial 
losses resulting from automation-induced membership declines plus 


heavy outlays during last winter’s 
Co. strike. 


prolonged Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Delegates toa special convention’> 


here—first in the union’s 26-year 
history—voted to recommend that 
per capita be hiked to 45 percent 
of dues collected. The 50,000 
UGCW members will be asked to 
approve the increase in a referen- 
dum to be conducted Sept. 10. 

The union’s dues are based on 1 
percent of a member’s wages. 

Of this amount, 60 percent has 
remained with the local union, and 
the remaining 40 percent has gone 
to the international—3 percent for 
the international strike fund and 
the balance to finance union oper- 
ations. 

In addition to recommending that 
45 percent of dues go to the inter- 
national, delegates favored elimina- 
tion of the strike fund to make 
more money available to carry on 
the day-to-day operations. 

Keynoting the special conven- 
tion, UGCW Pres. Reiser said 
it was called because “the finan- 
cial health of your union has 
been seriously impaired.” Auto- 
mation, he said, has taken “a 
fierce toll” in many plants, with 
the result that total membership 
has declined despite the organi- 
zation of 7,000 new members in 
the past five years. 

The union’s financial position 
was hurt further, Vice Pres. Leland 
Beard told delegates, by the pro- 
longed Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
strike which involved a quarter of 
the total UGCW membership. 

Under a constitutional authoriza- 
tion, the union’s executive board 
last month invoked an emergency 
adjustment in the dues structure 
after liquid assets dropped below 
$100,000. That temporary action 
called for a 50-50 split of dues be- 
tween the international and its 137 
locals in the U.S. and Canada. 

Delegates to the special con- 
vention voted to keep the emer- 
gency increase in effect until the 
referendum is approved by the 
membership. If the per capita 
proposal is defeated, the convyen- 
tion voted, the 50-50 arrange- 
ment will remain in force until 
the August 1960 convention. 

Reiser reminded the delegates 
that the UGCW has a traditional 
policy of paying all expenses in- 
curred by its locals for wage con- 
ferences, negotiations, fourth-step 
grievances and arbitration. These 
payments, and those to the interna- 
tional strike fund last year, dropped 


dues actually available for normal 
functions to 23 percent, Reiser 
said. 

The UGCW has spent more than 
$550,000 more than it has received 
in the past three years, he reported. 


Guild Asks 
New Probe of 
Paper Deal 


The Newspaper Guild has asked 
the Justice Dept. to reopen its’ in- 
vestigation into allegations that the 
Hearst and Scripps-Howard news- 
paper interests are illegally dividing 
newspaper markets. 

The request was made in view of 
the recent merger of the Scripps- 
Howard San Francisco News and 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, which 
was owned by Hearst interests. 

ANG Executive Vice Pres. Wil- 
liam J. Farson, in a letter to Acting 
Atty. Gen. Robert A. Hicks, re- 
called that when the Hearst-owned 
Intl. News Service was sold a year 
ago to Scripps - Howard’s United 
Press, there were persistent. reports 
that the sales agreement provided 
for further splits of newspaper mar- 
kets. 

San Francisco and Pittsburgh 
were mentioned at the time as the 
probable locations of such deals 
which, Farson pointed out, would 
be in restraint of trade and a vio- 
lation of anti-trust laws. The de- 
partment’s Anti-Trust Div. replied 
in June 1958 that it had been given 
assurances no such agreement was 
made. 

Developments since then, Far- 
son wrote Hicks, “throw into 
serious question the assurances 
given the Justice Dept. at the 
time of the UP-INS deal.” Far- 
son attached significance to the 
fact that Hearst executives are 
directing the business end of the 
joint San Francisco operation, 
and the paper is being published 
from the former Col Buliotia 
plant. 

Farson asked that the depart- 
ment try to find out if the new 
combination is in fact part of an 
illegal division of markets, if fur- 
ther combinations or purchases are 
planned, and to take steps to pre- 
vent illegal marketing arrangements 
and the resulting lessening of news- 


the international’s share of total 


paper competition, 


\Label Week 


5 Governors 
Back Union 


Governors of five states have 
formally proclaimed Sept. 7-13 as 
Union Label Week and at least a 
score of other states are expected 
to take similar action before Labor 
Day. 

The AFL-CIO Union Label & 
Service Trades Dept. has received 
copies-of proclamations issued by 
Governors George’ Docking (D), 
Kansas; Nelson A. Rockefeller 
(R), New York; David L. Law- 
rence (D), Pennsylvania; Christo- 
pher Del Sesto (R), Rhode Island; 
and Albert Rosellini (D),-Washing- 
ton. 

First reports of proclamations 
by mayors of leading cities have 
come from Chicago, New York, 
Duluth, Minn.; Seattle, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and Washington, 
D. C., where. Union Label Week 
was proclaimed by the District 
of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

Among the special events sched- 

uled is'a ceremony in New York 
changing—for the occasion—the 
name of Times Square to Union 
Label Square. 
Proclamations issued refer to the 
union label as evidence that the ar- 
ticle to which it is attached “has 
been made by respected and re- 
specting men and women who have 
obtained .a fair reward for their 
skill and decent living and working 
conditions,” 


junder which Mexican workers are 


Such a law is needed ‘ 


Walter Bierwagen, treasurer of 
the Greater Washington Central 
Labor Council, said a law banning 
age bias would. help take the 
“sting” out of growing old and 
force hiring to’ be based more on 
real qualifications. Bierwagen heads 
Div. 689, Street, Electric Railway 
Motor Coach Employes. 

Munts offered in evidence a copy 
of the Washington Sunday. Star’s 
help wanted section which listed 
some 100 jobs with age strings at- 
tached. 

Bierwagen said he picked up a 
recent copy of the Washington 
Post and counted 47 cases of job 
offers which were conditional on 


the worker’s age. 
The Javits-Halpern bills would 


Words Red Weapon, 
Meany Telis Legion © 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ried_ out the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements and if it had not de- 
stroyed the national independence 
of so many countries in Europe 
and turned them into captive peo- 
ple and satellite states, there would 
today be no issue over bases—for 
there would be no American bases 
in Europe or elsewhere. 


“Khrushchev knows very well 
that American bases are solely 
for the defense of the independ- 
ent countries which desire to 
maintain their freedom.” 


Emphasizing that he is not op- 
posed to negotiations between the 
two governments, Meany asserted: 


“American organized labor sup- 


U.S., Mexico 
Renew Farm 


Labor Pact 


. Slight improvements were re- 
corded as the United States and 
Mexican governments concluded 
negotiations on extending the pact 


brought in to work on U.S. cor- 
poration farms. 

American Jabor, through * the 
U.S. Section of the Joint U-.S.- 
Mexico Trade Union Committee, 
boycotted the sessions held in 
Washington and Mexico City in 
protest against being denied con- 
sultative status by the Labor Dept. 

The agreement, due to be rati- 
fied shortly, extends the program 
an additional year to June 30, 
1961, and tightens up compliance 
procedures. 


The Mexican government 
pressed for higher earnings than 
the level of 50 cents an hour 
which Mexicans have been mak- 
ing in the Southwest. In Cali- 
fornia, they earn much more. 
However,- U.S. negotiators ar- 
gued that the Secretary of Labor | 
has no authority to fix a mini- 
mum wage for farm work. 


At the same time, the Agricul- 
tural Workers Union followed 
revelations of corruption and 
bribery in the California operation 
of the program with a request to 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell for 
an inquiry into the entire farm 
placement service. State officials in 
California have been removed for 
accepting bribes from growers and 
displacing domestic workers. 

Mitchell administers the program 
under which some 438,000 Mexi- 
cans were brought into the U.S. 


ports fully our nition's efforts to to 
negotiate in the interest of peace 
and freedom.- We support with 
equal vigor all policies aimed at 
making such negotiations fruitfyl, 
And they can be fruitful only when 
America negotiates from a position 
of sufficient strength to guarantee 
our freedom and our security as a 
nation.” 


Labor Fights 
Sales Tax in 
Wisconsin 


Madison, Wis .—Labor groups 
here are preparing to fight off a 
renewed big business drive to saddle 
the state with a sales tax when the, 
legislature reconvenes Nov. 3. 

In the regular session just ended, 
the State AFL-CIO backed Demo. 
cratic Gov. Gaylord Nelson’s pro. 
posal for a pay-as-you-go with, 
holding system for collecting the 
state income tax. The measure lost 
in the Republican-controlled sen. 
ate on a party-line basis. 

As a stopgap answer, the legis 
lature hiked the income surtax 
from 20 to 25 percent. 


Industrialists launched an all- 
out attack on the withholding- 
tax system in what labor believes 
is the hope that a financial crisis 
can be forced, thus opening the 
way for a sales tax. 

During the 1959 regular session, 
the first in 25 years where friends 
of labor had a working majority, 
labor recorded moderate gains. 

Catlin Act Repealed : 

The Democratic majority in the 
general assembly and a_ senate 
coalition of Democrats and a hand: 
ful of Republican “mavericks” re 
pealed the Catlin Act, which had 
banned union contributions to state 


and local political candidates, St 
Four Republican senate votes part} 
helped turn the trick. mier 


' The session also boosted job- § ™4)¢ 
less benefits to a top of $41 a §!0n 
week this year, with benefits to 9 °V° 
run 34 weeks. An escalator ad- § "4" 
justment is expected to boost this TI 
to $45 next year. be c 
serv: 
new 
whic 
a sp 


Workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits were “considerably improved,” 
the State AFL-CIO says, with the 
maximum payment hiked to $77 loss 
from $70 a week. ; 

: polic 

The legislature also approved a TI 
law which bans racial or religious & ort} 
discrimination in any work under 
state contract. A higher budget to 
enforce fair employment practices 


for farm work last year. 


Labor Backs Bill to Ban Job Bias 
Against Older Workmen in D. C. 


The AFL-CIO has thrown its support behind the Javits-Halpern bills to ban age discrimination 
in employment in the District of Columbia. 
‘to keep open the door of equal opportunity” 
friction in the labor market, Assistant Dir. Raymond Munts of the AFL-CIO id of Social Se 
curity told a Senate. District subcommittee. 


was defeated, however. 


and-eliminate waste and 


—— 


prohibit age discrimination in hir- 
ing, firing and other job. conditions. 


It alse. would..be.y 
through et ployee ih te 


tion. *Fhe Yaw oar ean in ae 10 ‘all 
employers of 10 or more persons 
and all unions. Penalties of a $500 
fine or up to a year in jail or both 
are provided. 

Both Munts and Bierwagen em- 
phasized the role of unions in pro- 
tecting older workers. They listed 
the seniority principle and union 
policies of flexible retirement and 
protection against unjust discharge. 


“Unions have practically no 


authority, however, to prevent 


age discrimination in hiring,” 
Bierwagen added. He pointed out % 
also that such a law would pro z 
tect unorganized workers from 
being fired because of age. ; 

Munts noted that a 1955 law re 
moved age barriers in work for the 
285,000 government workers in the 
District. 

But age barriers are a_ special 
problem for the 400,000. private 
workers, he said. A law is needed, 
he went on, because even the “edu 
cation and extra effort” taken by 
the U.S. Labor Dept. resulted in 80 
percent placement of job appli 
cants between 21 and 45 and only 
59 percent of persons over 45. 
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‘Educasiqnal Reguragroe” F prestes:, tung 


i. 


AsSet by Teachers’ ‘Convention! 


Minneapolis—The Teachers set a'$13,000-a-year maximum salary goal at their annual convention 


here. 
Some 500 delegates, representing the nation’s 50,000 AFL-CIO cladéeodan instructors, urged the 
adoption of a salary schedule by which teachers would advance in eight annual steps from a $6,000 


minimum to the $13,000 mark. 


a 


The week-long: convention was 
keynoted by Pres, Carl J. Megel, 
who termed education “the key 
which | will gpen the door to world 
peace.” The-fall semester, he noted, 
will usher ‘in the decade of “the 
serious *60s”—a decade which ‘will 
demand “an educational resur- 
gence” on the part of «school ad- 
ministrators. 

“Part of the difficulty of the 


‘American school system,” he as- 


serted, “lies in the fact that school 
administrators, through lack of lib- 
eral education, develop a mania for 
methodology. As a result, they as- 
sume a disdain for subject matter 
and often become the most anti- 
intellectual individuals in the school 
system. 

“We must demand that boards 
of education procure men and 
women’ of vision who can de- 


velop and lead an educational 
resurgence. It will require school 
boards which will exile most of 
the present collection of routine 
mediocrity who now head our 
schools.” 

With officers elected biennially 
during even-numbered years, the 
delegates centered their attention 
on the problems ofthe nation’s, 
school system — on the challenges 
facing education in general as well 
as the narrower demands for im- 
provement of ‘working conditions. 

Debate often was sharp and spir- 
ited as the convention sought to es- 
tablish basic policies to guide the 
union’s locals during the, coming 
year. A resolution which echoed 
Megel’s complaint on “this continu- 
ing over-emphasis upon method- 
ology” in teacher training was sent 


Mitchell Says Labor 


Can Handle Cleanup 


Philadelphia—Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell told delegates to the 
101st convention of the Typographical Union that the job of clean- 
ing out remnants of corruption from the labor movement can —_ be 


done by labor itself. 


Moments later, at a news conference following his speech, 


Smallwood 
Wins Vote in 


Newfoundland 


St. John’s, Nfld. — The Liberal 
party government headed by Pre- 
mier Joseph. R.« Smallwpod! wor a 
major victory in the special elec- 
tion he called to protest the ‘federal 
government’s policy *on special fi- 
nancial grants to the province. 

The new House of Assembly. will 
be composed of 31 Liberals, 3 Con- 
servatives and 2 members of the 
new United Newfoundland party, 
which was formed as the result of 
a split among assembly Conserva- 
tives over support for Smallwood’s 
policies. 

The new Newfoundland Defno- 
cratic party, formed two weeks be- 
fore the special election under the 
sponsorship of the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labor, failed to elect 
any of the 19 candidates it entered 
although it received a-larger pro- 
portion of the popular vote than 
the UNP—-just under 10 percent. 

The Liberals won about 56 per- 
cent of the popular vote and the 
Conservatives about 28 percent. 

The NDP based its campaign 
on opposition to the anti-labor 
kgislation the assembly passed 
last winter at Smallwood’s de- 
mand, The new labor laws were 
timed at outlawing the Wood- 
Workers in the province as the 
result of strikes. against the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co, and the Bowater Corp. 
In the election campaign the 
Conservatives, who had support- 
td the union-busting bills in the 
assembly, reversed themselves 
and promised to work for their 
repeal, 

The issue that led to the special 
lection was the- federal govern- 
Ment’s decision to continue special 
fants of $8 million a year to New- 
fuundiand only until 1962, and 

to reconsider the island prov- 
ince’s financial status. 

Smallwood, charging “bétrayal,” 
lad demanded unanimous assembly 
“port of a resolution condemning 
t federal government's decision, 


—_ 


\Mitchell told reporters that labor 
needs an “assist”” from Congress in 
its cleanup campaign. On the eve 
of the House vote on labor “re- 
form” Jegislation, he gave setiial 
endorsement to the Landrum-Grif- 
fin bill, by far the harshest of the 
three proposals that were before 
the House. 

At the convention, however, 
Mitchell expressed the wish that “in 
this day of vilification” the Ameri- 
can people could realize that “what 
we've been reading in the papers 
about corruption and listening to 
on television on racketeering and 
gangsterism represents a very small 
minority in the American labor 
movement.” He added: 


“It seems to me that if we ap- 
proach the job from the point of 
view that it can only be done in- 
ternally, that it can only be done 
with the good will of all the clean 
unions who inevitably suffer from 
the defects of the few, then the 
crisis which the labor movement 
has been going through I think 
will quickly pass.” 


He described the ITU as “one 
of the most honest and democratic 
unions in the United States.” 

Convention delegates, in a series 
of resolutions: 

@ Condemned reactionary ef- 
forts to shackle unions with puni- 
tive laws under the guise of labor 
“reform.” 

@ Pledged full ITU support to 
the striking Steelworkers. 

@ Urged congressional action to 
help stem growth of newspaper 
chain monopolies, described as a 
“threat to freedom of the press.” 

@ Endorsed and urged the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
to report favorably the Forand bill 
adding medical benefits to social 
security protection. 

The convention adopted and sub- 
mitted for ratification to a referen- 
dum of the membership a proposal 
for a pension system for ITU em- 
ployes and past and present mem- 
bers of the ITU executive council. 


Delegates voted unanimously for 
Dallas, Tex., as the site of the 1961 
ITU convention, 


back to Gasidaiions for rewording; 
it returned with new. emphasis. on 
practice classroom teaching as well 
as demanding a broad liberal arts 
education for student teachers. 

The convention took up such 
questions as these posed by the 
gifted child and the mentally re- 
tarded pupil. It reaffirmed tradi- 
tional union stands or discipline 
and juvenile delinquency and de- 
manded a maximum class size of 
25 in order to cope with these 
problems. 

Discipline Debated 

“Seif discipline,” it. asserted, “is 
recognized as -the ideal,” but it 
urged strengthening of state laws 
“which grant teachers reasonable 
freedom in controlling their class- 
rooms” and urged repeal of laws 
which forbid teachers to use force 
in the line of duty. 


“We in Boston,” a delegate 
from that city declared, “believe 
-in the use of the psychology book 


ew 


_| —as long as it’s applied low 


enough, hard enough and often 
enough.” 


The convention repeated the un- 
ion’s basic demand for “a genuine 
collective bargaining relationship 
between teachers and their school 
boards” and demanded such im- 
provements in working conditions 
as a duty-free lunch period, release 
of teachers from non-teaching du- 
ties as banking, collections or 
school patrols, and sick leave of at 


cumulative. 


It condemned efforts by some 
school beards to impose loyalty 
oaths, charging such action ex- 
presses “a lack of confidence in the 
people and a particular distrust of 
teachers and students.” 

The convention spoke out again, 
as it has done before, to affirm its 
“determined support” of United 
States Supreme Court decisions on 
school integration; at the same time 
it assailed the National Education 
Association, which Megel termed a 
company union, for its failure to 
take a forthright stand on this is- 
sue. 

Hit Landrum-Griffin Bill 

The teachers also condemned the 
Landrum-Griffin bill as one which 
“goes far beyond the original in- 
tent of labor - management reform 
proposals” and urged laws. which 
would -purge corruption and rack- 
eteering without blocking union 
progtess. 

At the same time, it urged its 
locals to make use of materials pro- 
vided by union agencies during the 
national high school debates next 
year on labor - management prob- 
lems. 

On other issues, the convention 
repeated its démand for enactment 
of federal aid to education to raise 
teacher salaries and expand school 
construction and opposed proposed 
restrictive legislation which seeks 
“to weaken the authority of the 
U.S. Supreme Court.” 


The delegates commended the 
work of the Religion & Labor 
Council in clearing away misun- 
derstanding and in increasing lo- 
cal and national cooperation on 
issues of concern to the labor_ 
movement, They voted to en- 
courage members to cooperate in 
the council’s work. 

Newton ‘Simons, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was elected to the vice-presidency 


left vacant by the death of Edward 
Jewett, Council Bluffs, Ia, 


least 15 days a year, totally ac- 


VISITING DELEGATION ° froin the General Federation of. 
Workers of Black Africa, representing workers in French “West 
Africa, poses in AFL-CIO headquarters with Dir. Michael Ross: 
of the Dept. of Intl. Affairs. Left to right are Daddoum Aboubacar 
Hima Dembele, Niger; Sabin Laloupo, Dahomey; Andre Nana, 
Upper Volta; Ross; Bengora Coulibaly, Sudan; Frank Ferrari, 
Young Adult Council; Abdoul Maham Ba, Senegal; Mohamed el 


Haibaould Hamodi, Mauritania. 


Full Mutual. 


Aid Funds 


Urged by AFL-CIO 


Appropriation of the full $3,556,000,000 authorized by Con- 
gress for the-mutual security program for fiscal 1960 has been urged 
on the Senate Appropriations Committee by the AFL-CIO. 

“It is the rock-bottom minimum needed to permit even a reason- 


ably effective mutual security pros 


gram during the remainder of this 


fiscal year,” AFL-CIO Legislative’? 


Rep. H. H. Bookbinder told the 
committee. 

He added a warning that the 
country can “ ‘economize’ in mu- 
tual security at the risk of global 
war and/or Communist expansion- 
ism.” 

Bookbinder testified the AFL- 
CIO was particularly interested 
in' appropriation of the full 
amounts. authorized for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund and the 
Technical Cooperation program. 

For the Development Loan 
Fund, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee recommended author- 
ization of $1 billion a year for five 
years. The final bill, however, au- 
thorized only $1.8 billion for two 
years, with a $700 million limit for 
the present fiscal year. 

“This is far less than the amount 
needed for projects: essential to the 
economic development of less de- 
veloped countries for which appli- 
cations have. long been pending,” 
Bookbinder testified. 

“Any further reductions from 
this pitifully inadequate amount 
can only do serious injury to this 
program which could bring sub- 
stantial benefits to millions of the 
most underprivileged people in the 
world. : 

“Moreover, we can be sure that 
to the extent we fail to do what 
can reasonably be expected of us 
in helping ‘economic growth and im- 
provement of living conditions in 
less developed nations, these coun- 


‘tries will. increasingly look to the 


Soviet Union, as they have already, 
for such assistance. Economic ties 
between newly independent nations 
and the USSR might eventually be 
transformed into political bonds as 
well, to the great detriment of our 
own national interest.” 


\. Bookbinder said “we are dis- 
mayed” that the $179 million 
authorized for the “relatively in- 
expensive but extremely benefi- 
cial” technical aid program was 
cut to $150 million by the House. 
He recalled that the $179 million 
recommended by Pres. Eisenhow- 
er was not changed at any step 
in the authorization procedure in 
either house, and urged that the 
full $179 million which was au- 
thorized “be made available for 
this most worth-while and suc- 
cessful program.” 
He also asked for appropriation 
of the full $247.5 million author- 


ized for special assistance, rather 


than the $200 million to which the 
House cut the appropriation. 
“Since not all countries are eco- 
nomically capable of repaying 
loans,” he obseryed, “the grant aid 
provided under special assistance 


|continues to be essential for meet- 


ing crucial economic requirements 
in countries which do not receive 
defense support funds and are un- 
able to handle Development Loan 
Fund loans.” 

He hailed the Senate for its 
adoption of the amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act, sponsored by 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.), authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $10 million in connection 
with World Refugee Year. He 
pointed out that the House rejected 
denial of the fund, as its Appropria- 
tions Committee recommended, 
and urged the Senate to implement 
the authorization. 


Insurance Union, 
Prudential Meet 


The Insurance Workers have re- 
opened negotiations with Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. in an effort to 
reach agreement on a new con- 
tract before a Sept. 8 strike dead- 
line. 

Union members throughout the 
nation turned down the company’s 
last offer in a referendum vote. 
The negotiating committee sub- 
mitted the company proposal to 
the membership but declined to 
recommend acceptance. ) 

In preparation for a_ possible 
strike, executive board members 
employed at Prudential have been 
called to Washington for a special 
conference. 


Joint Committee 
On Tankers Set Up 


Establishment of a labor- 
management Joint Commit- 
tee for American Flag Tank- 
ers has been announced by 
Pres. Joseph Curran of the 
Maritime Union and Pres, 
Paul Hall of the Seafarers. 

The committee’s goal will 
be to bring about greater use 
ef American-flag tankers in 
the importation of oil. Hall 
and Curran will serve as di- 
| rectors of the committee, 
with two additional directors 
to be named later as manage- 
ment ‘representatives, 
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(Continued from Page 1). 
charge the committee and bring the 
Landrum-Griffin measure © to the 
floor for a vote. 

Mainly as a result of this 
threat to bypass Senate confer- 
ees, efforts at compromise to 
date have been largely in the 
direction of acceptance of the 
Griffin measure, which the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council de- 
nounced as a bill “designed to 
destroy the ability of the honest 

' Jabor unions to do an effective 
job to improve labor’s wages and 
conditions of work.” 

Here is how Senate conferees 
headed by Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) and House conferees 
headed by Rep. Graham Barden 
(D-N.C.) have resolved conflicts 
between their two bills to date: 

ECONOMIC STRIKERS—The 
Senate bill would have repealed the 
Taft-Hartley ban on economic:strik- 
ers voting in representation elec- 
tions. The House bill made no 
provisions for this. Under the 
compromise, economic strikers 
would be allowed to vote in rep- 
resentation elections for one year 
after the start of a walkout. 

SMALL UNIONS—The Senate 
bill’s provision allowing the Secre- 
tary of Labor to exempt small un- 
ions from reporting requirements 
was eliminated and Landrum-Grif- 
fin’s compulsory reports for all un- 
ions, regardless of size, was 
accepted. The only concession to 
small unions was a clause permit- 
ting small unions, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Labor, to use an 
abbreviated reporting form. 

PRE - HEARING ELECTIONS 
“The Senate bill's proviso for pre- 
hearing elections, in those cases 
where no major issues exist between 
labor and management, was 
dumped by the conferees. The 
AFL-CIO had sought such legisla- 
tion to prevent management, par- 
ticularly in the seasonal building 
industry, from stalling recognition 
by forcing extensive NLRB hear- 
ings. 

MEMBERSHIP LISTS—House 
provisos allowing all members to 
see union membership lists were 
watered down somewhat to prevent 
the copying of lists. Left in, how- 
ever, is the right for bona fide can- 
didates to inspect membership lists. 
The AFL-CIO had warned unre- 
stricted right to copy lists would 
open the door for management 
spies, Communists and others to 
harass unions. 


SUPERVISORS—tThe final ver- 
sion of a labor bill will not contain 
the Senate provision that would 


ho i. 


Ike Urges Passage of | 
Harsh House Measure 


{have required | the designation of 
service assistants in the communica : 


tions. industry as Supervisory per 


* 
sonnel. 


BONDING — Conferees. con-. 
tinued the - House provision that 
union officers post bonds equal to 
10 percent of the cash they handle 
plus 10 percent of trust funds, but 
set a ceiling of $500,000 on such. 
bonds. ‘As passed» by. the House, 
there would have been no ceiling, 
which could have forced large un- 
ions with heavy welfare funds to 
post bonds totaling millions of. dol- 
lars.- The compromise continues to 
require union leaders to obtain their 
bonds from federally-licensed bond- 
ing companies. 

In the aftermath of the House 
vote on the Landrum-Griffin | bill 
and the unprecedented. pressure 
from the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion in favor of the measure, Pres. 
James B. Carey of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers wrote 
congressmen reminding them that 
labor would remember their, voting 
records in the 1960 elections. 


In letters to congressmen who op- 
posed the Landrum-Griffin substi- 
tute, including 19 Republicans, the 
IVE president expressed “deep ap- 
preciation” for the vote. 


Pledges Labor Support 

“We are aware,” he wrote, “that 
terrific pressures were brought to 
bear on you to support that vin- 
dictive and oppressive measure in 
order to weaken and disrupt the 
trade union movement.” He pledged 
these congressmen “support by the 
working men and women in your 
district.” 


To congressmen who favored the} 
” Robert P’ Sisk, Ben G?* Watkins, 


punitive measure, Carey wrote “wé 
shall do all in our power to prove 
to the working men and women in 
your district that you have cast your 
lot against them and they should 
therefore take appropriate action at 
the ballot box.” 


When congressmen screamed 
angrily about the Carey letters, 
charging him with “threats” and 
“intimidation,” the TUE presi- 
dent retorted that his letter, writ- 
ten after the vote, was merely a 
reminder that congressmen “must 
periodically give an accounting 
to their constituents.” He added: 


“J think it is far healthier for our 
democracy that opinions be ex- 
pressed in the manner that I used, 
than to indulge in the kind of con- 
spiratorial activities engaged in by 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
NAM, activities which have 
reached into the highest levels of 
the Administration in connection 


with this legislation.” 7 


duPont Co. shareholders. 


of duPont. 


currently is worth. -- 


House Committee Votes 
Tax Bonanza to duPont. 


The House Ways & Means Committee has approved a bill 
designed to give a multi-million-dollar income tax bonanza to 


Two years ago, the Supreme Court found that duPont’s 
holding of 63 million shares of General Motors stock con- 
stituted an anti-trust law violation. 
plan, 42 million of these shares would be distributed to 
duPont’s public shareholders over a 10-year period, and the 
remaining stock would be sold to two corporate shareholders 


The bill approved by the House committee headed by Rep. 
Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.) would allow the public shareholders 
to pay income tax on the stock they receive on the basis of 
the original cost to duPont back in 1917, when it acquired 
the GM stock at $2.10 a share. Present law would require 
that stock distributed in this fashion be subject to income taxes. 
‘based on full fair market yalue—about $55 a share. 

Thus, duPont’s shareholders would be taxed on an $88- 
million package instead of on the $2.3 billion which the stock 


Under a Justice Dept. 


‘oalition. Pushing for Anti-Labor Billj 


used to transport families to inoculation center. 
population—received immunization in labor’s Community Services program. 


THOUSANDS WAIT IN ‘LINE for Salk polio vaccine in mass danncaahicings program staged i in Evan 
ville, Ind., by AFL-CIO. In background are some of the automobiles, driven by union volunteersal 
Over 14,000 people — 10 percent of Evansville} 


” 


Jury Clears 
3 Strikers 
In Blast Plot 


Morganton, N. C.—Three rank- 
and-file members of the Chemical 
Workers have been found innocent 
of charges that they conspired to 
dynamite a power substation here 
during a two-month strike ~against 
the Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 

The unionists, together with a 
fourth man, were acquitted by a 
Superior Court jury which deliber- 
ated less than 45 minutes before 


jreturning its verdict. 


~ Acquitted by the jury were 


Jr., and Manley Harrison, all 
members of ICWU Local 427; 
and William P. Loven, not a un- 
ion member, alleged by the state 
to have participated in the con- 
spiracy. 

In finding the men not guilty, the 
jury rejected the testimony of 
David W. Rich, a self-confessed 
dynamiter, who is now serving a 
five-year prison sentence for at- 
tempting to bomb the power sta- 
tion. The state’s star witness, Rich 
testified the unionists had plotted 


the dynamiting. 


The prosecution alleged the con- 
spiracy took place June 25—six 
days before the strike of 360 ICWU 
members at Great Lakes came to 
an end. The union had struck May 
1 over speed-up attempts by the 
company and the introduction of 
minimum. performance standards 
without consultation with the union. 
Faced with the permanent loss of 
their jobs to scabs brought in dur- 
ing the strike, the union agreed to 
the new job standards. 


New Wage Study 


Due in Aircraft 


The Labor Dept. will conduct a 
new survey of prevailing wages in 
the aircraft and missile industry as 
the first step in setting a new mini- 
mum wage under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act. 

Present minimum in the aircraft 
industry, established in 1950, is 
$1.05 an hour. Last year the Auto 
Workers. and Machinists jointly 
asked the Labor Dept. to redefine 
the aircraft industry to include 
missiles and the manufacture of 
electronic equipment for. aircraft 
missiles. The department’s decision 
was to include missile production 
plants but not the: mdnufacture of 
related electronics equipment: 

Separate minimum wage pro- 
ceedings will be undertaken later 
for the electronics industry, the 
Labor Dept. indicated. 


’ 


UAW Hits Curtis, Mundt t | 
For ‘Political Vendetta’ 


5 

“Spokesmen for the Auto Workers have sharply denounced Rea 
publican Senators Carl T. Curtis (Neb.) and Karl E: Mundt (S. DJ 
for using the McClellan special Senate committee for a “political 
vendetta” against the UAW in an effort to win re-election in 1960; 
Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., the union’s Washington counsel, and Jacks 
Conway, administrative assistant to® 3 


UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther, ac- 
cused Curtis and Mundt of show- 
ing “no regard for fairness or 
truth” in presenting GOP “charges” 
against the UAW to the full com- 
mittee. 

Charging that the-UAW was 


jgiven no opportunity to answer 


“unsupported allegations” at either 
the original closed-door sessions or 
later public hearings, the union 
spokesmen gave this analysis of the 
investigation to date: 

@ Charges by former Intl. Rep. 
Jesse F. Motsinger that UAW Vice 
Pres. Richard T. Gosser “misused” 
union funds, they said, were “com- 
plete fabrications.” They were in- 
vestigated by the UAW’s executive 
board 10 years ago and branded 
“reckless and irresponsible.” Eight- 
een months ago, the McClellan 
committee staff also dug into these 
charges and found them wre 

“unsubstantiated.” 

@ Motsinger’s testimony that he 
was dismissed four years ago for 
trying to expose “what I thought 
was corruption” was “perjury,” 
Conway and Rauh said. They de- 
scribed him as a “disgruntled for- 
mer staff member” who was fired 
for striking a superior. 

@ Claims by Motsinger and for- 
mer Intl: Rep. Dewey McGee that 
they were “forced” t6-contribute to 
so-called “fiower funds’—used for 
campaigns of union officers for 
election to union posts—were un- 
true. Contributions to the “flower 
funds,” said the UAW spokesmen, 
are voluntary, and the funds are 
necessary since the UAW has a 
strict bar against the use of union 
money for intra-union campaign- 
ing. 

@ Implications by Curtis and 
Mundt that “flower funds” and 
dues money are used for. state, lo- 
cal or federal elections are ‘“‘abso- 
lutely false.” 

@ Peter. Zvara, former interna- 
tional representative, accused by 
the committee of having received 
$63,000 in “commissions” from a 
New York engineering consultant 
firm, was fired by Reuther “in a 


matter of minutes” after Zvara re-. 


fused to appear before a New York 
grand jury investigating the alleged 
payoff. Zvara was dismissed for 
violating the UAW’s code of ethics 
in refusing to testify. sae 


Democratic Senators John F. 
Kennedy (Mass.) and Frank 
Church (Ida.) also were critical 7 
of the Republican-inspired hear- 7 
ings. Kennedy said no evidence @ 5 
had been introduced to show } 
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anything “sinister and wrong” on} 
the part of UAW officials, and” 
Church said the investigation | 
“does not dignify” the commit- 

Public hearings are scheduled t@ 
resume early in September. They 
were suspended because Kennedy 
and Sen. Barry Goldwater (Re 
Ariz.) were serving on the Senate 
House conference committee af 
tempting to work out a compromisé 
on labor legislation, 
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Panama Honors | 
Zone Union Chief 


Panama City, Panama—Edwafe 
W. Hatchett, president of the Canal 
Zone Central Labor Union aii 
Metal Trades Council, was deg 
orated by the Panama Govern 
ment with the Order of Vase@ 
Nunez de Balboa at exercises 
the Foreign Office here. 4 

The honor, presented by Panam 
ma’s Minister of Public Work§ 
Roberto Lopez Fabrega, a formes 
student, was in recognition of hig 
achievements in the field of educas 
tion in the Canal Zone and his clos 
association with many Panamai 
ians whom he has taught. ks 

A native of Durham, N. C., hé 
was graduated from the Naval 
Academy and received a masterg 
degree from Duke University. He 
went to the Canal Zone in 1931 @ 
a teacher of mathematics in Balbo@ 
High School and since 1957 hat 
been an instructor in the Canal 
}Zone Junior College, a 
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